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Interesting Quintet of Cows at Pan-American Dairy Show 


These handsome animals form part of the selection of 50 dairy cows, divided equally among ten distinct breeds, + 
making up the herd undergoing milk and butter tests at Buffalo this summer. The breeds so admirably represented 
include French Canadian, Dutch Belted, Ayrshire, Jersey, Shorthorn, Guernsey, Holstein, Polled Jersey, Red Poll and 
Brown Swiss. The weekly records of these milch cows at the model dairy, as printed in American Agriculturist, are 
highly interesting and instructive. 
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How to Hoe and Cultivate Cabbage. 


J. J. H. GREGORY, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The usual practice among farmers and 
market gardeners is to give their cabbage 
three hoeings and three cultivatings, the 
cultivating always preceding the hoeings. 
Under good manuring, with good seed, and 
the land in good condition, and average 
season, this insures a crop. But sometimes 
the land is in overgrown condition. The 
accumulation of plant food left over by 
preceding crops is something we did not 
know, and therefore could not figure on. 
This, added to the usual manuring, has 
jumped the cabbage ahead so fast that 
soon after their second hoeing they prom- 
ise to mature their heads earlier than we 
planned for. In such case, we stop right 
there with our second hoeing. 

The wisdom of this is apparent as soon 
as we get to the philosophy of hoeing cab- 
bage. Why do we hoe cabbage? The first 
and often the second hoeing is mostly a 
weed-killing process, but the third, as I 
understand it, is really a root-pruning 
process, by which we throw the plant into 
bud (or head), just as we create bud de- 
velopment in a tree by trimming in its 
branches above ground, or its roots below 
ground. If on the contrary our cabbage 
land is lacking in condition, then it needs 
extra hoeing and cultivating in the early 
stage of the crop, both to capture nitrogen 
from the air and to help the roots im their 
search for food. 

The presence of twitch grass makes an- 
other good and sufficient reason for an ex- 
tra hoeing, for while that thrives no other 
crop can. Don’t cut off the’ grass with the 
hoe, or by the costly work of digging it out, 
but hoe often and cover the young shoots 
with 3 in soil, and I will warrant from ex- 
perience that it will end its life with the 
season. Where cabbage gets a bad setback, 
as during a dry season like last year, I 
do not hoe immediately after the rains 
come, but wait a few days until the nearly 
paralyzed roots have got a new start or 
a new set has put out. 


Avoiding Winter Wheat Pests. 





I have advocated the cessation of wheat 
growing for a considerable time on account 
of chinch bugs, and still more urgently 
since the advent of the fly. The ravages 
of these pests make wheat raising an act- 
ual loss. It is generally understood by 
unscientific people that the wheat plant is 
the nursery for the fly during the winter. 
If this crop is not present their numbers 
will be greatly diminished and possibly en- 
tirely eradicated. Wheat raising, even un- 
der favorable conditions, with competition 
from the northwest is a doubtful policy in 
our section. My suggestion is to replace 
the wheat crop with grasses for stock 
legumes to enrich the soil and in a short 
time the two’ pests named will have dis- 
appeared. Then wheat raising can again 
be practiced. I raised wheat for 25 years 
previous to ’90. My yield never dropped 
below 16 bu per acre and was never above 
35 bu, an average of about 24 bu. It must 
be remembered, however, that I commenced 
in fresh soil when pests were very few. 
It is quite a different problem now for 
those who are still sowing winter wheat. 
[Thomas Day, Henry Co, Mo. 

For the past two years in most sections 
of Mich, the winter wheat crop has been 
a total failure, because of the ravages of 
the Hessian fly. Many fields were badly 
infested last fall, and it is a question 
whether the output next harvest will be 
better than for the season of ‘00. If such 
should prove true, it certainly will not pay 
farmers in Mich to continue raising winter 
wheat. Many in my section sow rye in- 
stead, and those who did sow winter wheat 
delayed the seeding until Oct. The general 
practice formerly was to-sow’in Sept. If 
the fly does little injury to the wheat crop 
this year, especially that “sown .on late. 
fields, the practice of late seeding will be 
adopted and wheat will still be raised. As 





FIELD CROPS 


wheat is something that always..sells read- the stalk by the wind, in ‘many cases leav- 
ily for cash; many farmers are slow to give ing a bare .stalk or stub. The so-called 
it up, eventhough it is grown at a loss. blighting of oats is generally caused by 
Whether abandoning the crop for a few smut. It has further been found that in all 
years would cause the destruction of the fly fields in which the seed was treated with 
or not, is a question which no one can the hot water or formalin treatments, ac- 


answer positively. 


It is my opinion that cording to bulletin No 64 of Ill exper sta, 


it would act.as a check, but I doubt very no smut has been found. 

much if the pest could be exterminated in PS - 

this way, because it lays its eggs on other Peculiarities of Crimson Clover—If [I 
grasses, especially timothy.—[John Jackson, were going to sow crimson clover by itself, 
Ottawa Co, Mich. 


I am not now 
growing section. 


I would prepare the land, same as for any 


living in a winter wheat’ other crop. I use it mostly to cover ground 
If I were I would not’ in winter and sow it in corn, buckwheat, 


abandon the crop, but would dust the fields potatoes, and whenever I can. If grown 
as the wheat came up with lime. Slack the for green feed, it should be cut for hay 
rock lime with a saturated solution of con- when half in bloom; if fed, I commence 
centrated lye, using just enough to reduce cutting as soon as it will pay. The im- 
it toa dust. If this is applied two or three pression seems to be gaining ground that 
times the soil will be benefited and the crop. it gives best results in plowing down to 


saved.—[J. J. Kiser, Gentry Co, Mo. let it get ripe. I sow every place I can 
biatia > ER. cpl in Aug and plow it down in the spring, 
Determining Percentage of Oats Smut. whenever I desire to plant corn, tomatoes, 
A. D. SHAMEL, UNIV OF ILLINOIS. sweet potatoes, etc, and fully realize I am 





abundantly paid for seed and labor, in in- 


Smut in oats is quite abundant this sea- creased crops by this system. The seed 
son. Every farmer can determine the exact crop is a peculiar one, there being only, 
percentage by the following simple and about three days in which it is just right. 


practical method. 


Take an average sized If cut too early it is green, and if left toa 


barrel hoop or light frame of convenient long it becomes discolored. A rain or two 
size and place it over the oat stack in the in warm weather cau<es it to sprout and 
part of the field which seems to be a fair ruins it. I have known seed to sprout in 
average. Count all the stalks inside the less than two days.—[J. J. Rosa, Kent Co, 
hoop. Then count the stalks affected by Del. 


sriut and divide the 
total number 


beads by the 


result will be 


number of smutted 


number of smutted 


of stalks. The Helped by Liming—In some R I tests 


the percentage of smutted the following plants were greatly benefited 
stalks. If the oats are harvested, count the by the addition of lime: Orange quince, 
number of stalks in a sheaf, then count the black tartarian cherries, Richmond cher- 


stalks. 


ries, Burbank plum, linden, elm, asparagus, 


The smutted stalks are usually shorter mangels, Onions, turnips, sweet peas, pop- 


than the healthy ones 
looked. The smutted heads do not always 
push out of the sheath. 
is smutted. The a hard-mouthed horse. Harsh bits only. 


leaf and note 
smut ripens early and is often whipped off make matters worse. 


if head 


and are often over-__ pies. 





Unroll the top A Large Rubber-Covered Bit is best for 
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E you getting what you pay for? 

Not if you are buying Mixtures, 

Barytes and similar makeweights 

or adulterants falsely labeled ‘“ White 

Lead ;”” but you can get honest value for 

every dollar you expend for paint if you 

buy any of these brands of ure “old 
Dutch process” White Lead (see margin). 

With Pure Linseed Oil they make the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM.- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 
upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William boots New York. 











NO OTHER CO. meg 


has ever tried to weave a heavy fence so closely 
spaced as PAGE Rabbit Proof or Cemetery Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


In 35 years we ha ave e lost more “money through bi ud debts 
than we are worth to-day. We are tired of this man- 
ner of doing business. Now if you want Scales for cash 
we will give yy prices that will astonish you. Jones of 
Binghamton, , Jones he pays the freight. 
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Oid Wagons on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 


st, “stele cane ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY, 
teaney: Seaslurtres 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 


FARMER’S HANDY WAGON CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 


Our -:Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pages)’ will 
FARM TRUCKS OR be sént free of charge to all applying for the same, 
STEEL Our New, Large, Descriptive Dllustrated Cat- 
WHEELS © alogue, 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50. Illustrations, 
For your thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 

They save stamps—which only pays the postage. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 68 
A Plea for Better Handling of Vegetables. 


c. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 


N THIS day of competition 
and strife, every ¢7Yort 
should be made t: Yr -ase 
the eye as weli as to 
satisfy the appetite. Veg- 
etables must not only be 
well grown, in order to 
make them tender and 
delicious, but they must 

be well shown, must have a tempting look, 

in order to entice buyers. In this respect 

a marked change is noticeable, but still 

greater changes are necessary before the 

market gardener will reap the full reward 
of his labor. 

Go into our markets and you will in- 
variably find the dealer that makes the 
best display makes the most customers, 
and gets the highest prices for what he 
has to sell. He carefully sorts over his 
stocks, throws out all culls, cuts away 
all broken, wilted or diseased leaves, so 
that every vegetable looks as though just 
taken from the garden or field. The buyer 
need not be told these vegetables are fresh, 
they speak for themselves, and fresh veg- 
etables are the ones in the greatest de- 
mand. Next to freshness in importance is 
size, the medium being always the most 
desirable with those who really know the 
true value of fruits and vegetables. Over- 
grown specimens usually are wanting in 

















quality, while undergrown specimens are 
apt to be immature, or noe. thoroughly 
ripened. But this is not always the case, 


as, for instance, the same vegetable grown 
in light, sandy soil will not be as large as 
when grown in a heayy soil, when made 
rich and in good tilth. The worst possible 


show of vegetables 
mixed. 


For Week Ending July 27, 1901 


is when all sizes are 


Our most successful horticulturists have 


for years been trying to impress upon the 
minds of their brethren the importance of 
careful selection 
and vegetables for market, and they have 
shown conclusively that three-quaréers of 
a crop, when carefully selected, will bring 
more money than the 
shipped as taken from the orchard or field. 
A prominent grower and shipper of ap- 
ples says, “I always assort with the great- 
est care, 
do not throw out more than_ 10% 
pick, and even this has a value; the result 
is my fruit always brings remunerative 
prices in foreign markets, because the deal- 
er knows when he sees G T P on the bar- 
rel that the fruit at the bottom will be 
equally as good as that at the top. But 
there is a greater advantage still; my fruits 
will always command a good price in a 
dull market.” 
consideration, as a market is needed when 
there is a surplus, for when the supply is 
short anything will sell. 


in the packing of fruits 
would if 


whole 


and then in ordinary seasons I 
of the 


This is a very important 


Now what is true with apples is equally 


true with potatoes and all other products 
cf the farm or garden. 
put up for the market there should be 
three qualities made, 
small. 
the highest price, 
and retail markets. 
will 
for the first quality, even though not more 
than one-quarter were thrown out, 
these are worth half price always. 
not the smaller potatoes that injure the 
sample as much as the larger, 
specimens; these 


When potatoes are 


large, medium and 
The medium will always command 
both in the wholesale 
The best retail dealers 
cheerfully give 50c per barrel more 


and 
It is 


overgrown 
injure the sample, as the 


No. 4 


contrast is so great. There seems to be a 
disposition on the part of the growers to 
work off unsalable sizes, and abnormal 
growths of all kinds of produce. In sort- 
ing potatoes, never try to make the small 
sizes sell better by adding a few larger 
ones. The effect will be just opposite, the 
large ones will make the small ones seem 
smaller than they really are. The better 
plan is to feed out or use at home all above 
a large average size, as well as the very 
smallest, then ship firsts and seconds only. 


Forcing Wood Growth in the Peach Belt. 





This handsome young peach orchard last 
year made a wood growth of five to seven 
feet. The photograph was taken by one 
of our editors last August, at which time 
some of the new wood measured 5% ft. 
Two rows of cantaloupes, heavily fertilized 
and well cultivated, were planted between 
the rows of trees. It was an off year for 
fruit in this orchard last season and the 
owner, C. E. Shafer, Washington Co, Md, 
had an oye open for business. 

By feeding the trees liberally, the enor- 
mous heads were made, and a big stand 
of fruit buds made for this yedr’s crop. As 
a result, the trees are now maturing a 
handsome lot of fruit. The peaches from 
these mountain orchards are firm, highly 
colored and most excellent in quality. The 
trees are pruned early in the spring, just 
before growth starts. The fruit is care- 
fully thinned and packed in the most im- 
proved manner. 





” Pine Leaf Cast has been controlled pretty 
effectively in Germany by spraying the 
trees with bordeaux mixture between Aug 
1 and 15. 








REMARKABLE THREE-YEAR-OLD BLUE 








RIDGE MOUNTAIN PEACH ORCHARD 
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How to Organize a Drainage District . 


ATTY C. H. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS. 





Where land is swampy, or if not wet 
enough to be classed as swampy, but is 
without adequate drainage, there is no 
problem of more fundamental importance 
to the agriculturist than proper drainage. 
Without it farming becomes a lottery, pre- 
sided over by the fickle seasons, in which 
the tiller of the wet land draws many 
blanks or worse; for weeds will grow when 
crops do not, leaving a plentiful supply of 
seed to become a nuisance during a good 
year. 

On land with a sufficient outlet within its 
own boundaries, the problem is the simple 
one of giving the tile or other drains a 
proper location, grade and capacity. But 
where, as is most frequently the case, an 
outlet is possible only into or by means 
of artificial drains on adjoining land, then 
legal complications arise which have, of 
necessity, been regulated by constitutional 
and statutory provisions in the various 
states. 

WHERE DRAINAGE IS IMPORTANT. 

In Ill, where, from the first settlement 
on the level prairies, the drainage prob- 
lem has always been of the highest impor- 
tance, the net results of the statutes en- 
acted from time to time have been to give 
at least five methods of securing drainage 
and outlets outside of the land by-laws: 
1, organizing a drainage and levee dis- 
trict; 2, organizing a combined drainage 
district; 3, organizing a combined drainage 
district by user; 4, organizing a combined 
drainage district by mutual agreement; 
and 5, proceeding to obtain outlet by ex- 
tending a tile drain on or through the land 
of others where th: person desiring to 
drain proposes to corstruct such extension 
at his own expense. 

It will usually be necessary in order to 
obtain right of drainage by one of the 
above methods to obtain competent legal 
advice and assistance, for the working out 
of the details of the organization and pro- 
cedure are quite technical, but a descrip- 
tion of the organization and work done by 
an actual drainage -district~ may be of 
value by enabling land owners to _ see 
where, and under what circumstances a 
district may be useful for securing bet- 
ter drainage and the aid of such an or- 
ganization profitably invoked. 

The instance selected is one under No 3, 
the district by user, because it is probable 
that most of the areas in Ill where Nos 1 
or 2 (especially adapted to large districts) 
would be applicable, have already been or- 
ganized; but there are still many small 
areas of from less than 100 to 1000 acres or 
more, where immense benefits can be ob- 
tained by the district by user method at 
a cost that, after the work has been com- 
pleted will seem trifling. The district by 
user applies in the words of the statute, 
“Where two or more persons owning ad- 
joining lands which require a system of 
combined drainage have by voluntary ac- 
tion constructed ditches which form a con- 
tinuous line or lines and branches.” When 
these require repair or improvement, and 
it is only necessary that one land owner 
out of the whole number draining into the 
ditch or ditches should petition to have 
the ditches improved or deepened. This 
fact makes this method especially valua- 
ble, as by it one or a few progressive 
farmers can compel the non-progressive 
ones to contribute their equitable share of 
the expenses of an improved system of 
drainage. 

A SAMPLE DRAINAGE DISTRICT. 

An example: The Clear Creek special 
drainage district in Christian Co, Ill, lying 
as it does in more than two townships, 
was necessarily begun by a petition to the 
county court at Taylorville, filed Aug 8, ’93, 
and signed by 15 land owners out of a total 
of 37 in the proposed district. Of course 
it would only have been necessary for one 
land owner to sign the petition, but it is 
always good policy to have as many sign- 





WATER «PRIVILEGES 


ers as possible. After a hearing before the 
county judge, thrée temporary commfssion- 
ers were appointed who examined the pro- 
posed district. A civil engineer was em- 
ployed to survey the existing ditches, 
which were all open ditches, and also to 
make a topographical survey to ascertain 
the location of the watershed that sur- 
rounded the drainage basin comprising the 
proposed district. As finally adjusted the 
district comprised 4025 acres, but 346 acres 
were not benefited and were not taxed. 
They were included only for the purpose 
of going farther and securing a better out- 
let for the open ditch. Upon the approval 
by the county judge of the report of the 
temporary commissioners, the final organi- 
zation was effected Nov 7, °93 and the 
three regular commissioners elected by a 
vete of the land owners ir the district. 
These commissioners then proceeded to 
make, as required by law, a _ graduated 
scale for the purpose of assessing the vari- 
ous tracts according to the benefits de- 
rived from the drainage. 

A 320-acre tract (a half section) lying in 
that part of the district which was regard- 
ed as receiving the maximum benefit per 
acre, was taken as 100 and figures were 
then assigned to the various other tracts, 
taking into consideration the area and the 
benefit of each tract. For instance, an 
80-acre tract, which in the judgment of the 
commissioners received the same amount 
of benefits per acre as the half section 






was finisheg about 15 months gfter the in< 
itiatory petition was filed. 


SIZF. OF DITCH AND COST. 

The main ditch was 12,940 ft long and 
the south branch 8800 ft, a total of about 
4% miles. Total excavation was 56,404 yds, 
costing 1l4%c per cu yd. Total cost of open 
ditch excavation, including some allow- 
ances to land owners for work done, was 
$6476.46. The depths of the ,main open 
ditch was about 10 ft at its upper end and 
greatest depth about 18 ft. The tile drains 
constructed were 2302% rods, or 7% miles, 
and were mostly 12, 10 and eight inches in 
diameter, though a few hundred of smaller 


sizes were used on the drains to small 
treo: € land. Total cost of tile was 
$224: 3, and of laying same was $1057.29. 
The other expenses were as follows: Civil 


engineer, $338.32; bridges, etc, $191.71; legal 
services, $125; county treasurer for collect- 
ing tax, $206.17; all other expenses, $706.79; 
total, $11,345.49. . 

The cost was less than four dollars per 
ucre for the lands most. heavily assessed 
and there have been single years since 
when the loss prevented by the drainage 
per acre has more than equalled the total 
expense per acre. The area comprised in 
the district is low, level, rich prairie land 
and formerly after heavy rains much of 
it would be flooded to a depth of several 
inches, which often ruined the crop. Since 
the above described system has been in 
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MAP OF CLEAR CREEK DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


was scaled at 25 or one-fourth as much 
as the 320-acre tract, while another 80-acre 


tract not regarded as receiving as much 
benefit per acre was scaled at 16, still 
another at 11 and so on. Having’ these 


scales and numbers, representing each tract 
it was a mere matter of computation to 
apportion the different installments of the 
total tax. 

A more detailed survey of the district 
Was next made by the civil engineer and 
the system of drainage decided on. The 
existing ditches were all shallow open 
ditches. The one occupying the position 
of the main open ditch shown on the map 
had been dug by private subscription; the 
others had been constructed by the vari- 
ous land owners connecting the one with 
the other. Owing to the great volume of 
surface water. a main open ditch was 
agreed on with a branch open ditch to the 
south, as shown on the map, and from the 
upper ends of the open ditch and at vari- 
ous other points where necessary, tile 
drains were run by the district to reach 
such tract of land, it being the law that a 
drain, either open or tile, must be extended 
to the land of each person taxed. These 
tile lines are shown on the map. Each 
land owner was then at liberty to connect 
all lines of tile that he wished with the tile 
or open drains of the district. The work 


operation, no water has stood longer than 
a few hours after the heaviest rains and 
no crops on any of the lands have ever 
been damaged by water. 

UTILIZE EXISTING DITCHES. 

The pre-existing shallow open ditches in 
the district were usually utilized by laying 
tile in the bottoms and then maintained 
at their original depth for the purpose of 
carrying off the surface water. In connec- 
tion with the main deep open ditches they 
have accomplished this admirably; while 
other districts in this county where they 
huve depended altogether on tile for both 
surface and subsoil drainage, have _ suf- 
fered much damage by surface water 
standing several days on growing crops. 

There were some kickers, but a few ju- 
dicious compromises prevented any extend- 
ed litigation. A larger number although 
not active obstructionists did a great deal 
of grumbling and paid the taxes grudg- 
ingly. These same grumblers, however, 
pocketed the extra returns from their 
farms by reason of the improved drainage, 
with great cheerfulness and regularly. 
This class will be met in every drainage 
enterprise and must simply be endured. 

Where all the land owners interested 
will agree to contribute proportionately, 
the Til statutes provide for tke organiza- 
tion of a district by mutual agreement, 


























which when once organized has all the fa- 
vors and privileges of a drainage district 
organized as described above. The ex- 
penses of such organization will be less. 
However, it is seldom that all who should 
will agree to go into a mutual district, 
and the money lost by not being able to 
tax those who refuse to co-operate will 
usually much more than pay the small 
extra expense of a regularly organized dis- 
trict. 

A district need contain only two separ- 
ate land owners and need not be any- 
thing like as large as the Clear Creek dis- 
trict. There are many areas small and 
large in the state with outlets for tile not 
adequate or with only open ditches giving 


poor drainage, where a district by user 
should be organized. Usually it will pay 
for itself in a year or two. 


Some farmers are prevented from apply- 
ing the act by dread of the legal procedure 
involved, but if proper legal assistance is 
procured, this trouble will be slight and 
inexpensive, while the benefits will be per- 
manent and constantly renewed from year 
to year, provided of course the putting in 
of the ditches and tile is properly done 
under the direction of a competent civil 
engineer. The other states of the Missis- 
sippi valley, where drainage is also an im- 
portant problem, all have statutory pro- 
vision for aiding drainage. The details of 
the legal procedure vary in each state, but 
can readily be obtained by consulting a 
good local lawyer. 


ee 


Large Winter Cabbage Acreage. 





Winter cabbage is now all set and doing 
nicely in the large cabbage-growing areas 
of the east, but in the middle west the 
drouth conditions are unfavorable. The 
conditions in the two sections are diamet- 
rically opposite. 

In New York, there is a greatly increased 
acreage, all sections reporting an increase 
of from 10 to 250% over last year. It is 
likely that, taking the state as a whole, 
there is an increase of 25% in acreage. On- 
tario Co shows 40% more acreage, while in 
Orleans the gain is fully 20%. Correspond- 
ents in Monroe Co report nearly double the 
acreage, while every section of the state 
reports a gain. There is a slight decrease 
in fall varieties, but much more Danish 
was set. Transplanting is finished and the 
outlook for the crop good. There have 
been frequent rains and showers and the 
plants are making a rapid growth. There 
has been practically no trouble from in- 
sects up to the present time. 

In Ohio, the acreage is about the same, 
but in Mich, Ill and Wis there is a decrease 
of about 20% in acreage. Plants did not 
make a good growth in the seed bed and 
the dry, hot weather conditions during and 
since transplanting have given a poor 
stand. Plants are not growing well, and 
the outlook is for a light crop from the 
present acreage, even with favorable 
weather conditions from now on. 


Corn Crop Conditions Affect Prices. 





Throughout much of the past month corn 
bas been the center of attraction in the 
grain markets. Operators have shown 
great apprehension over the periods of 
drouth, covering much of the corn belt, and 
the latter half of July has brought fre- 
quent sharp price advances, accompanied 
by usual reactions. Some traders have 
been inclined to consider the situation crit- 
ical, but this is possibly too strong a word 
ta use. As shown in our crop reports, the 
plant development has been far from sat- 
isfactory in many of the important corn 
states furnishing the bulk of the surplus 
above home requirements. Reports of 
corn “firing”? have brought vividly to mind 
the disaster to the crop in Aug, ’94, when 
it was blasted by hot winds and practically 
cut in two. No one is ready, however, 
to predict a really serious shortage, espe- 
cially if weather from this time forward 
shall prove advantageous. 


COMMERCIAL 











The foreign demand for corn is fairly lib- 
eral in spite of relatively high prices, and 
there is every prospect that Europe will 
want large quantities from this time on. 
The exports of corn from Argentina are 
attracting some attention, that country 
shipping more than had been anticipated, 
the quality excellent and satisfactory to 
European buyers. Southeastern Europe is 
also shipping some maize, hence America 
dues not have everything its own way. In 
this crop America is by far the heaviest 
producer, turning off, one year with an- 
other, some 80% of the world’s corn crop. 


TOP PRICES IN CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO. 


{Price in cents per bushel, No 2 in store.] 


c—Jan-—, —-May— -—Jul —Sept—, --Dec-— 
Corn Oats Corn Oats Corn Date Corn Oats CornOats 


1901 ......88 25 58 31°53 33 — — — — 
1900 ......832 23 44 24 4 2 4 22 41 23 
1899 ......008 28 242 2 2% 23 3 23 3 2 
1808 ......28 24 37 $32 36 26 31 223 38 28 
1897 . 28 17 2 19 29 18 32 21 27:24 
1896 . -28 19 30 20 28 19 22 17 24 19 
\ eee 46 29 55 31 47 25 36 21 27 18 
1894.......36 29 39 36 46 41 58 31 48 29 
1893 ......45 32 456 32 42 30 48 29 37 29 
1892 ......389 30100 34 52 34 49 34 43 31 
1891 ......50 44 70 54 66 45 68 30 59 34 
1890 ......80 21 35 30 47 35 50 61 53 44 
1885 ......40 29 49 36 48 33 45 27 43 29 
1880 ......41 36 38 34 38 26 41 35 42 3 
|. Peer 70 53 76 65 77 56 62 40 54 $81 
*To July 18. 





Southern Foreign Trade of the United States. 





Exports from the U §S to all American 
countries and islands south of her boun- 
daries show a marked increase in the fiscal 
year just ended, and exceed those of any 
other year in the history of our commerce. 
This statement, just announced by the 
treasury bureau of statistics, is especially 
interesting in view of the various efforts 
being made for closer business, commer- 
cial and transportation relations between 
the U S and her neighbors at the south. 
The following table shows the imports of 
the South American countries at the lat- 
est date obtainable (in most cases ’99) and 
the exports from the U § 'tto each of those 
countries in ’99 and ‘Ql: 

IMPORTS OF SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

Total imports Exports from U 8. 








Countries 1899 1899 *1901 
Argentina $117,000,000 $9,563,510 $11,460,000 
Bolivia .... 12,000,000 31,298 150,000 
| lee 105,000,000 12,239,036 12,190,000 
Cent Amer 25,000,000 4,987,854 7,020,000 
GEMS 26065. 20,000,000 2,107,124 5,610,000 
Colombia 11,000,000 3,042,094 3,048,000 
Ecuador ... 7,000,000 882,591 2,082,000 
Guianas 10,000,000 2,363,392 2,530,000 
Paraguay . 2,000,000 10,751 15,000 
i; eo 11,000,000 1,325,650 3,168,000 
Uruguay 25,000,000 1,242,822 1,626,000 
Venezuela . 9,000,000 2,851,634 3,302,000 
Total ....$354,000,000 $40,647,756 $52,201,000 
EXPORTS TO SOUTHERN COUNTRIES FROM U 8. 
1890 . 1900 *1901 
So America 38,752,648 $38,945,373 $45,181,000 
Cent Amer 5,296,478 5,926,579 7,020,000 
West Indies 33,197,222 47,436,677 49,100,000 
Mexico 13,285,287 34,974,961 37,000,000 
Total . $90,631,635 $127,283,590 $138,301,000 





*June, 1901, estimated. 


ek, Sa ee 

What Makes the Price of Wheat—A 
subscriber in Monroe Co, New York, com- 
Plains that farmers are not interested in 
market reports, showing the “gambling 
price of wheat,’ wanting only cash prices. 
While the rank speculation in cereals often 
indulged ift is greatly to be deplored, the 
fact remains that the price for future de- 


livery as established on the produce ex- 
changes very largely governs the cash 
market. 











CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all tae, ys A the SB Best, and Carriers 
ull inform 






atter etlora sheller! andRound-silo, Address 
D, HARDER, M’f'r, Cobleskill N.Y. 
l what you wish to Durchase. 


AGRICULTURE 
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often enough to A some thin, LIFE TIM oo E 


to buy @ wagon if you buy the i right kind, 


[5] 
QNGE.IN 


ELECTRI y.WAGON 
lasts that long under ordinary tions. First the life 


of a wagon depends upon Yr wheels. This one is 
equipped with our Eleetric Steel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels an height 
from 2 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t ont or Looe become loose, fel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or iow Angle 1 hounds, 

USA NDS NOW IN DAILY USE. ~ 


Don’ 
EO" ELECTRIO'W WHEEL éo:. *» ‘Tox 86, "ous I 





How About a New Feed 
Gutter ? 





on your part to have one this fall. Then a A not 
Savestionte | the merits of the best series of cu 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfectl 

will do the same amount of w ork 
with haif the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. our equipment is incomplete without 
one of these machines. They are made ip all sizes 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


constructed an 


c - (ae. z= 
It will prove a great saving of cine, stren: 
patience ea nerve foree and en economical — 





—y =; ; 
Rp 68 ” 
on HANDY MAN 
works a walk 








DRILLING 


W F L L Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, ~¥ drilling eitner deep or 
shallow wells in any kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 













ls } 
from about 3 to 40 penny 

size. Order a Sample Keg. Write 
for Free Cata segue No. 25 on 
building material and supplies. 


ABC ACS I ROUSE WRECKING CO. 
Slest Thirty Sif th and Iron Streets, 











Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Propagating Plum and Cherry. 


SILAS WILSON, IOWA. 





This subject has not received the careful 
attention by propagators of nursery stock 
that the importance of the case will war- 
rant. My experience and observation leads 
me to the conclusion that one of the prin- 
cipal eauses of failure in plum growing is 
on aceount of the methods of propagat- 
ing. The Americana plum budded or 
grafted on Myrobolan stocks is worthless, 
for it fails to form a good, permanent union 
and will survive but a few years and does 
not prove fruitful. Neither can the Eu- 
ropean plum be budded or grafted suc- 
cessfully on the Americana or Chickasaw 
stocks, for the tree will soon form a large 
knot at the union and the trees will be 
short-lived, but will sometimes produce 
one or two crops of fruit. I also wish to 
condemn the budding or grafting on Eu- 
ropean or American plum on peach stock, 
for it is disappointing to the fruit. grower. 

A few varieties of Chickasaw plum can 
be budded on peach stocks, and, if planted 
deep, they will form a fairly good union 
and be more productive than if budded on 
any other stock. That distinguished vet- 
eran plum grower, H. A. Terry of Iowa, is 
my authority for saying that such varie- 
ties as Wild Goose, Milton and Charles 
Downing will be mere productive than 
when grown on any other stock, and in 
this way you avoid a multitude of sprouts. 
The best methods of propagating gocd, 
permanent plum trees is to bud or graft 
Americana on Americana or Marianna 
stocks. The Americana on these stocks 
will form a good union and a fine root sys- 
tem. European sorts should be grafted on 
Myroeobolan or St Julian plum stocks, the 
last-named being the best to produce a 
dwarf tree. 

Propagating the cherry can be done best 
by budding in Aug on Mahaleb or Mazzard 
stocks. The former stocks can be grafted 
successfully if special care is given the 
grafts after grafting to keep them in a 
perfectly dormant condition until planting 
time. Budding Mazzard stocks is not so 
easily done as on Mahaleb. These buds or 
grafts, as the case may be, should receive 
careful winter protection by plowing up 
the earth to them just before freezing 
weather, covering the buds 3 or 4 in deep 
with earth. It is all very important that 
these buds be given special care early in the 
spring as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground enough to remove the earth from 
the buds. It should be done at the earliest 
date possible, or the buds will be destroyed. 





A Few Choice Apples. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





In this section no one of the newer ap- 
ples does better than the McIntosh Red. 
The tree is rather spreading, tough wood- 
ed and bears heavy crops at an early age. 
When the tree is full of fruit it is the hand- 
somest in the orchard, and, what is better, 
the fruit is the highest flavored, most juicy 
and tender that I can find for Dec and Jan. 
It is a seedling of the Snow or Fameuse and 
has the pure white flesh of the parent. 
The color is nearly red, flushed heavily 
over a bright yellow. For a list of early 
apples give me President for Oct, Princess 
Louise for Nov, and McIntosh Red for Dec 
and Jan. 

A friend called my attention last year to 
a new apple called the Stuart’s Golden. It 
is a medium sized apple, about like Grimes 
Golden, but in color more resembling Prin- 
cess Louise. It is good eating all winter 
and keeps until May, with no tendency 
to rot. In this respect it is one of the 
most remarkable apples that I know—it is 
tender and eatable in Nov, and very juiey, 
but an extra long keeper. I have nothing 
like it in this respect except a seedling 
sweet apple, which is juicy and pleasant in 
Oct, and keeps also until May. It is the 


the sweet apples I have yet seen. 


most digestible, juicy and_ delicious. of all 


An Interesting Fair Feature. 





A feature of the hort dept of the N Y¥ 
state fair has been the exhibits by hort so- 
cieties, for which prizes ef $200, 100 and 
50 are offered. The western N Y hort soc, 
with headquarters at Rechester, has al- 
ways captured the first prize, but was 
crowded so elose one year by its young 
offspring, the eastern N Y hort soc, that 
it has made special efforts to keep ahead. 
Having a larger territory and more large 
fruit growers to draw from it has been 
able to make a finer exhibit. At the state 
fair in Aug, 1900, the eastern N Y soc 
showed the following number of plates of 
fruit: Apples 296, plums 127, pears 122, 
grapes 50, peaches 3, quince 1, currants 1. 
The illustration shows the manner of stag- 
ing the exhibit in the center of the big 
hall. On each side are the collections and 
single plates of individual growers. The 
early date of the fair and the long drouth, 
which made the fruit small, prevented as 
large a show as usual by this society. 





Fruits of Paraguay. 





The guava is one of the most abundant 
of Paraguayan fruits, considered by some 
the most luscious in the world. It is a yel- 
low-skinned fruit about as large as a silver 
The 


dollar and contains many small seeds. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


not cost me one cent for repairs. All 
farms of any size in this neighberhood are 
supplied with a spreader. With mine, hold- 
ing 40 bu per load, I can spread about 25 
loads a day, depending on tke length of 
the haul. I have one man te drive the 
spreader and one to assist me in leading. 
I usually apply 12 loads per acre, but oc- 
casionally vary this, depending upon the 
amount on hand, character, ete. I have ap- 
plied as little as four loads to the acre and 
as high as 16. The machine will tear corn- 
stalks all to pieces, previded these are put 
in the bottom of the load and cevered with 
heavy, well rotted manure. I have never 
used it fer distributing lime, but it works 
satisfactorily with wood ashes and very 
fine manure. If the manure is applied 
with the spreader it is in much better 
shape for plant food, and goes very much 
farther. I can begin putting on my manure 
in the fall and eontinue until it is all 
hauled. I-usually apply it to wheat stub- 
ble and to grass lands.—[J. G. Hatfield, 
Pennsylvania. 





I have been a reader of your paper for 
many years, and am often amused and 
disgusted at the way some men try to do 
things. I am past 68 years of age, have 
but one hand, but when it comes to cul- 
tivating or caring for garden I can dis- 











FRUIT EXHIBIT OF THE EASTERN NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


tree resembles our native plum and yields 
about 2% bu. The season is from Jan to 
Apr and according to Consul John K. Ruf- 
fin the fruit brings 20c per bu in gold. 
Most of the fruit is made into jelly and 
paste. 

The naranjita, @ small bitter orange is 
about the size of a lemon. It has a bitter 
taste, which is extracted by immersing it 
in running water and then the entire or- 
ange is preserved. The tree is small, yield- 
ing about 5 bu and bears in three years 
after planting. The lemon or limon is also 
extensively grown, but is not as large as 
our lemon. The fruit is preserved entire 
like the naranjita and the tree produces 
from 2 to 3 bu. Aguai is a most delicious 
fruit, about the size of a plum with twa 
or three shiny seeds. The tree grows as 
large as @n apple, yields about 4 bu of 
fruit, and ripens from Sept to the end of 
Nov. Abacaxis is a kind of Brazilian pine- 
apple, which grows abundantly. It is very 
juicy and exceedingly sweet. 





Scraps of Experience. 


I would as soon try to do without a grain 
harvester as a manure spreader. I use it 
more days in the year than any other ma- 
chine on the farm, and believe I get more 
benefit from it than from any .other. I 
have used mine four seasons and it has 


count the work of most men. I commenced 
cultivating my one-acre garden nine years 
ago. It was a foul piece of ground, hard 
as a road and had been plowed one way for 
years. It was in ridges and hollows. The 
first thing I did was to put on 500 wheel- 
barrow loads of manure. I then went toa 
work with a long-handled shovel and 
worked down the ridges and filled up the 
hollows. Since then I have put on 500 to 
1000 loads of manure every fall, spading 
it under. I defy anyone to find a weed 
which ripened seed on ‘this acre. It tires 
me to read what some have to say con- 
cerning weeds. The main thing in cultivat- 
ing a garden or a farm field is to clean it 
the first time you go over it. This done 
you can control the weeds thereafter.—[M. 
H. Willfong, Illinots. 


Cider Barrels Need Fumigation—To be 
certain that the new cider will not be con- 
taminated, each barrel should be fumigat- 
ed by means of burning sulphur before it 
is filled. A hollow sheet iron tube with one 
end closed and the walls perforated with 
quarter-inch holes may be lowered into the 
barrel through the bung and suspended by 
means of wire. Drop a live coal into this, 
then a tablespoonful of pulverized or fow- 
ers of sulphur. Close the opening in the 
barrel. In a few hours the barrel will be 
ready for use. 




















A Woman's Efforts in Poultry Keeping. 





MRS ABBY COREY, CONNECTICUT—A SUCCESSFUL 
_PRIZE WINNER IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
POULTRY CONTEST. 


At the beginning of the contest year, 
March 1, ’00, I had on hand a nice flock of 
163 Barred Plymouth Rock hens and 14 
cocks. While they might not score as 
high as some of those at a poultry show, 
yet for egg and meat production they have 
always proved of exceptional value. My 


way of keeping the flock in the best con- 
dition 


is to occasionally buy or exchange a 











POULTRY HOUSE ON WHEELS. 

few cockerels not related to my stock. Most 
of the feed for the larger fowls is cracked 
corn, with all the ground oyster shell they 
will eat, and plenty of fresh water. I put 
most of the cracked corn in pans, but scat- 
ter a little on the ground in places so 
that. all can have a chance to eat. Occa- 
sionally I get some fish heads or bones and 
refuse meat, which is scattered around for 
the fowls to work at. I seldom give any 
condition powers, stimulants, etc. 

I have two henhouses, one 30 ft long x 
12 ft wide, with a shed roof 7 ft high at 
back and 9 ft in front. There is an al- 
ley at the back where I keep the grain 
and allow the sitting hens to run. The 
house is divided into two parts by a wire 
partition. The nests are built under the 
roost boards and are arranged so that they 
open at front and back in the alley. When 
a hen wishes to set, the front door is shut 
so that the laying hens cannot get to her. 
The other house is 8x20 ft, with a. hip roof. 

When a hen wants to set, I clean the 
nest, put in new hay and: then the eggs, 
which I have previously marked with a red 
pencil. When a hen has hatched, I -re- 
move her and the chicks to a coop by 
themselves, clean out the nest, disinfect 
with kerosene and put in fresh hay. I 
feed the young chicks on meal stirred up 
with water or skimmilk, also stale bread 
or broken crackers. I save all scraps from 
the table and give them. When the chicks 
are a week or two old, I open the coop and 
let- the old hen run with them. She usu- 
ally comes back at night, when I close the 
coop tight to keep out skunks. 

During the year I hatched 244 chicks, but 
lost 95 by hawks, skunks and other causes. 
I sold 200 broilers and old fowls for $111.15 
and finished the year with 117 hens and 
nine cocks. The cost and value of feed, 
‘ supplies and labor was $143.40. The eggs 
sold brought $144.66, making the total re- 
ceipts $257.81, which left a profit of $114.41. 





A Movable Poultry House. 


c. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 





On **°e majority of farms where grain is 
raised there is more or less wasted each 
year that nothing but a fowl will pick up. 
This often happens in wheat fields. The 
hen house shown in the illustration is de- 
signed to meet the demand for a movable 
house and was gotten up by a practical 
poultry raiser. The house is built as light 
as the necessary strength will allow. The 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


‘tilizers. 


POULTRY--APIARY 


length is 12 ft and a little less than 6 ft 
wide in the clear. The hight from the sill 
to eaves is 6 ft, and 7% ft from sill to gable. 
The door is 6 ft high and 2 ft wide. 

One window is shown, though two on 
the same side would. be better. There is 
no necessity for.a window on the opposite 
side from the fact that it is always pos- 
sible to keep the same side to the south; 
and in case the house should be used in 
winter it would be preferable to have no 
windows on the north side. The house is 
sided with matched stuff, without any inner 
ceiling; the floor is single also, as it is de- 
signed purely for warm weather use, 
though the owner has no trouble in keep- 
ing Cochins in it during the winter time. 
The roof is tarred paper painted. On a 
small roof like this tarred paper painted 
once a year will do very well. The rear 
wheels are from an old mowing machine; 
the forward ones from a_ grain binder 
truck. The rear axle is a heavy iron rod 
securely bolted to the bottom, while the 
front axle is of wood. 

Bees as Blight Distributers. 


PROF M. B. WAITE, U 8S DEPT AGRI. 





I have thoroughly worked out the ques- 
tion relative to bees carrying blight. The 
conclusion reached is that bees carry pear 
blight extensively, and with other insects 
are the principal or almost the only agen- 
cy of distribution of the germs. The occur- 
rence of the blight on the blossoms in 
great quantities and the great rapidity 
with which the disease spreads from flower 
to flower indicate a normal and very ef- 
fective method of distribution. The germs 
were found growing freely in the nectar 
of the blossoms. 

Bees were seen repeatedly 
infected flowers, and some were caught 
taking infected nectar, and by means of 
plate cultures the pear blight germs were 
isolated from their mouth parts: By cov- 
ering parts of the trees with sacks of va- 
rious kinds of material, including mosquito 
netting, and then artificially infecting cer- 
tain flowers on the trée, the blight was 
observed to spread very freely over the 
uninfected and uncovered ~ blossoms, but 
was entirely absent in the blossoms cov- 
ered by mosquito netting. 

Blossoms were infected and at once cov- 
ered with sacks and the blight in such 
cases was retained in the infected blos- 
soms. Pear blight germs died very soon 
after being dried up, and lived for only 
a brief period on exposure to weather con- 
ditions out of doors, hence they cannot 
live in dust and be blown around to any 
great extent by the wind. Pear blight vi- 
rus, particularly that which occurs on the 
blossoms, is a very sticky substance, and 
is readily carried by insects, birds or other 
animals, but cannot be blown by the wind. 

It may also be well to state that as a 
result of this serious charge against bees, 
I was led to carry on an extensive series 
of experiments in the pollination of 
pomaceous fruits, and as a result of these 
I found that bees are indispensable to the 
pollination and setting of most of our 
pomaceous fruits, hence they should not 
be destroyed, as some Cal growers think. 
They simply carry the pear blight inci- 
dentally while performing an important 
and necessary function. 


visiting the 





How to Make Hens Pay—Select a breed 
noted for laying eggs. White Leghorns I 
prefer. Keep none older than 2% years. 
Feed at the rate of 1 qt per day to every 
15 hens. Feed middlings with 1 qt of ani- 
mal meal to every 100 hens in the morning. 
In the afternoon give corn and wheat or 
any suitable grain, peas, velvet beans, etc. 
Some time during the day feed green stuff, 
such as cabbage, etc, and have a grass 
plot for hens to sun on if possible. Keep 
pure, cool water by them all the time, 
renewing it several times each day. No 
one knows how much water a hen will 
drink if she can have it to run to when- 
ever she will. Keep plenty of ground shells 
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or gravel by them all the time. Keep hen- 
houses clean and sweet. Get as _ early 
chicks as possible for winter laying hens 
when eggs are high. Introduce’ new blood 
every year or two. Raise your chicks in a 
brooder. Give a hen the feed and care 
that will make eggs, and she will lay them 
for she can’t help it.—[D. D. Doane, Or- 
ange Co, Fla. 
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Rose Comb Brown Leghorns—The cut 
represents a typical R C Brown Leghorn 
pullet, bred by Roy H. Buss of N H. He 
says: “The RC Brown Leghorns have all 





R C B LEGHORN PULLET. 


the good qualities of the single comb. va- 
riety, with a decided advantage in comb. 
They are hardy, handgome, excellent lay- 
ers, and, when carefully bred, meet the re- 
quirements of the standard.” All Leghorns 
are noted for their egg-laying qualities, and 
if any variety is superior it is the Browns. 
Those with the rose or double comb have 
a decided advantage in cold weather. The 
Browns are very handsome with the rich, 
quiet markings of the females, and the 
bright, striking contrast of red and black 
of the males, 


Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones. 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old, 











Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and only 





cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


fe Wood’s Seeds. 


Crimson seyata rig 
Clover. 


little circular abou 
Choice New Seed. 


Crimson Clover, 
giving the experi- 

Write for price and 

special circular tell- 


ence of successful 
growers—telling 
ing all about this 
crop. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


corn fields at the 
SEEDSMEN, = RICHMOND, VA. 








in thiscrop. Mailed 
free upon request. 





_— — —— 
or improving poor 
land—use both for 

TREES SUCCEED WHERB 

gee TREES OT FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience. 


asturage and ha 
rast method ot 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 
Pome 








preparation and 
EED WHEAT,. graded, veienbed and bee from : 


seeding, and other 
hints of value to 
any one interested 
. Su b ders. New 
Wie yea new asraer eet Ke all sowing. oan 
sUipments. etc. 0.0, SHEPARD C9. , 
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Feeding Pen for Fattening Hogs. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





Feeding floors are becoming more and 
more popular among advanced stock rais- 
érs and as there is so much at stake in 
feeding hogs no effort should be spared to 
keep them healthy. When the hogs are 
fed on the ground there is great danger of 





FLOOR FOR HOGS. 


A CHEAP FEEDING 


A feeding floor, therefore, 
is very desirable. To insure perfect health- 
fulness it should be three or four feet 
above the ground, so that perfect ventila- 
tion is secured and the harboring of rats 
and mice made impossible. The floor can 
be wage of inch lumber and any desired 
size. A strong board fence must be put up 
all around it to prevent the hogs being 
crowded off and injured. 

At one end of the pen an approach should 
be built up to the gate, which can be closed 
while the feed is being placed on the floor. 


{inviting disease. 


The other end of the floor a crib or pen 
is located in which the feed is stored. The 
floor must be cleaned after each feeding. 


Put a long-handled fork through the mid- 
dle of a.board about three feet long and 
six inches wide. With this the cobs and 
uneaten portion of the feed can be quickly 
pushed off. Hogs should never be fed un- 
clean material. The accompanying illustra- 
tion indicates the arrangement of the feed- 
ing floor and feeding pen. This floor is 
partiaty under roof. 


Care of Sheep During Wet Weather. 

DR H. P. MILLER, DELAWARE CO, O. 
seasons are very unfavorable for 
It is the very general belief that it 
account of the excessive number 
and intestinal worms that in- 
vade the flocks in such seasons. I am con- 
vineed this is not the explanation. The 
internal parasites are no more numerous 
in wet years than dry. Sheep suffer worse 
from them because there are other unfa- 
vorable conditions. The frequent wetting 
and the less nutritious grass lowers the vi- 
tality of the animals so they are not able 
to withstand the ravages of the parasites 
so well. If the wet weather continues 
much longer in O, there will be heavy 
losses in flocks unless some _ precautions 
are taken. Sheltering from rains in well- 
ventilated stables and grain feeding will be 
found an almost sure preventive of loss. 
But these will not prevent an invasion of 
parasites that interfere with the thrift of 
the flock whenever they are present in 
large numbers. Keeping sheep in small 
flocks, and in large fields, so that they are 
not compelled to graze over the same 
ground frequently lessens the danger of a 
destructive invasion. 

It has been very widely taught that old 
pastures become such hotbeds of these par- 
asites that it is unsafe to graze them with 
sheep. I do not think this is true. Some 
of the parasites may be carried through the 
winter in earth worms, but far’ greater 
numbers are carried in old sheep, and in 
this way spread over the pastures in the 
spring. It makes no difference whether 
they are newly seeded fields or native sods. 
The best safeguard against invasion in 
the lambs is to keep them from following 
their mothers upon the pastures. This may 
be done by having the lambs born early 
enough so they may be weaned before 
turning out to graze in the spring; or with 
later born lambs by separating them from 
their mothers each day as they go out to 
‘the pastures. This can easily be done by 
feeding the lambs in an apartment separat- 
ed from the old sheep by a creep, and 
durning the old sheep out while the lambs 
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are eating. At the O exper sta the lambs 
have been kept in the stable all the time. 
This is not necessary if they can have a 
pasture to themselves. 

Where none of these precautions can be 
taken it will be necessary to give some 
worm medicines to prevent losses. Pour 
turpentine upon salt in the proportion of 
one pint to a gallon. Keep this before the 
sheep for a week. The next week substi- 
tute gentian for the turpentine and the 
following week a pound of dried sulphate 
of iron mixed with a gallon of bran and a 


quart of this mixture given daily to 100 
head for a week. The turpentine should 
then be repeated. Tarter emetic and 


santonine are each effective vermifuges and 
should be given in daily doses of 15 grains 
for a week when one of them is employed. 
Remember that one treatment is not proof 
against an after invasion. But if the flock 
is once entirely freed from them and placed 
upon a fresh pasture where no sheep have 
been the present season, there will be no 
further trouble. 


Modern Corn Milling. 


JONN B. WATKINS, ILLINOIS. 





In the first place corn must be perfectly 
free from foreign substances and _ well 
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protein with the loss of a minimum amount 
of starch. During the past five years there 
has been great advances in producing high 
grade corn products. In fact more has been 
accomplished during that time than all 
the previous years we have been milling 
corn. 


How the Silver Medal Butter Was Made. 


MRS C. H. ROBBINS, MINNESOTA. 





The first step in the production of the 
butter which won a silver medal at Paris 
last summer was to know that the cows 
were healthy, had wholesome, sweet feed, 
pure water, clean barns and careful milk- 
ers. Carelessness in any one of these fea- 
tures would have injured the flavor of the 
butter. The milk after being drawn from 
the cows was immediately taken to the sep- 
arator room and run through a baby sepa- 
rator. The cream was at once submerged 
in cold water. A starter was prepared by 
setting fresh skimmilk at a temperature of 
$0 deg, which in 24 hrs was ready for use. 
The cream was then warmed to 65 deg and 
the starter added. In 24 hrs it was ripe. 
It was then cooled to 52 deg, let stand for 
a few hours and churned in a barrel churn. 

As the cream began to show signs of 
breaking, a small quantity of salt was add- 
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THE CITY IDEA OF THE HARVEST HAND SITUATION 


The illustration, reproduced from the Brooklyn Eagle, affords an 


suggestion as to the demand for farm labor in 
however, are 


Kansas and Missouri farmers, 


exaggerated 
south west. 


the wheat fields of the 


not now so much disturbed over the 


small grain harvest, as they are relative to the corn crop, so badly damaged by ex- 
treme heat, extending into the last half of July. 


cleaned. It should be steamed or damp- 
ened for degerminating. The advantage of 
degerminating is to remove the hull, germ 
and protein. The product is then subjected 
to the dryers and thoroughly dried. When 
the corn is damp it should be heated to at 
least 350 degrees F. When not damp 250 
degrees will be sufficient. This will leave 
in about 22 or 13% of moisture. Corn dried 
according to these directions will not give 
the miller any trouble. 

The corn next goes to the reels, where 
the germ feed is first bolted out, next hom- 
iny No 8, followed by hominy No 6 and 
hominy No 4. After these have been re- 
moved the next product is the bakers’ cone 
and corn flour. No 8 hominy when it comes 
from the reels goes to a separator, where 
the bran is taken out. It is then delivered 
to rolls for reduction. Considerable trouble 
has been experienced in-reducing the hard 
flinty part of this product, but the difficulty 
has finally been overcome, and the best 
product is made by running a smooth roll 
against a corrugated one. 

At present about 165,000 bu of corn are 
ground daily into high grade product such 
as corn flour, bakers’ cone, hominy grits 
and meal. Of this the greater proportion 
is milled wet. I prefer this system because 
it is easier toa remove the hulls, germ and 


was smaller, but the balls were 





ed to aid in the separation and forming of 
granules. When the granules were nicely 
gathered, the milk was carefully drawn 
off and enough water added to float the 
mass of butter, which was thoroughly 
washed. This water was drawn off and 
more put on, each time care being used 
in putting the water into the churn, that 
it should strike the side of the churn, in- 
stead of the mass of butter, so as to avoid 
the massing of the granules. After draw- 
ing off the last water the butter was well 
drained, then 1% oz of salt was’ evenly 
distributed through the mass and let stand 
one-half hour in order that the salt might 
all dissolve. 


The butter was then worked by revolving 
the churn a few times until the granules 
gathered into a number of small balls. The 
brine which had accumulated was drained 
off, the balls carefully broken open and the 
churn revolved until the butter was again 
gathered into balls. This time the number 
larger. 
They were again broken and gathered. The 
third time the butter was in one solid 
mass. The butter was then taken in small 
quantities and put into a 10-Ib fiber pack~ 
age and finely packed. Any brine which 
had accumulated was drained out. When 
the package was filled a butter cloth wag 


























placed next the butter, over which was 
spread a thin layer of salt. A parchment 
circle was laid over the salt and the cover 
of the package was put on. The package 
was placed in a refrigerator until well 
cooled. It was then wrapped in parchment 
over which a layer of absorbent cotton was 
wrapped, then another paper. This pack- 
age was placed in a 60-lb butter tub, well 
packed with paper and sent to New York 
preparatory to shipment abroad. 





Close Tests of Dairy Cows at Buffalo. 





The dairy tests at the Pan-American are 
full of interest. For the week ending July 
9, Jerseys were in the lead in total profit. 
The Guernseys lead again the week clos- 
ing July 18. Of the individual cows, Mary 
Marshall, Guertisey, holds her own, while 
May Flower of the Red Polls has dropped 
to third place. The Jersey, Primrose, takes 
second place. The value of the butter is 
computed for each cow separately, and the 
benefit of the half cent when it occurs is 
given. This will account for the slight 
difference in some of the totals. 

RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 

[Week ending July 18, 1901.] 


Milk Amt Val25c Cost 

Breed inibs butter plb_ feed Profit 
French Can....1,028.0 43.42 $10.87 $4.33 $6.54 
Dutch Belted...1,066.2 40.84 10.21 5.21 5.00 
Ayrshires ......1,273.6 54.94 13.74 4.68 9.06 
JETSCYS .ccccceee 1,092.0 58.17 14.54 5.36 9.18 
Shorthorns ....1,219.1 51.15 12.79 6.24 6.55 
Guernseys ...--+ 1,100.3 57.88 14.47 5.13 9.34 
Holsteins .-1,511.7 57.25 14.32 6.08 8.24 
Polled Jerseys.. 814.2 43.85 10.97 3.49 7.48 
Red Polls....... 1,131.5 50.87 12.72 4.88 7.84 
Brown Swiss....1,247.5 61.54 12.89 5.39 7.50 





Dairy Feeding and Breeding. 


F. M. LUTHER, OTTAWA CO, MICH. 





Most farmers are keeping cows which 
hardly pay for their feed. Experience has 
shown that the common cow may be made 
to produce very profitably. Prot T. &. 
Haecker of the Minn exper sta says that 
in an experiment with cows no better than 
the average, all the cows yielded a gross 
incame of $44.53 with butter at 15¢ per Ib. 
The cost of feed was $20.14 per head, leav- 
ing a profit of $24.39. At the Mich exper 
sta a bunch of 30 cows bought from farm- 
ers in this state made a net profit of $247. 
This difference is wholly due to a lack of 
knowledge of proper feeding and care, Now, 
if they can take the cows to some exper sta 
and make profitable producers of them, 
why can’t farmers do it themselves? 
There is no patent on their method. 

The feeding of the dairy cow begins the 
day it is born. The little calf should be fed 
a ration that will keep it growing and 
thrifty but not one that will put on much 
fat. When about two weeks old begin giv- 
ing a little clover hay and a little wheat 
bran dry; begiu early to feed a large 
amount of roughage so as to enlarge the 
,digestive organs. The calf should be so 
fed that when she becomes a cow the 
food she eats will be used in the production 
of milk rather than fat. It takes a certain 
amount of food to sustain life and the re- 
turn we get is from the food she eats 
above the amount necessary to her main- 
tenance, so it pays to feed liberally. 

A balanced ration should be fed by all 
means. Timothy hay, corn stover and corn 
meal might be liberally fed and still the 
cows be starving, so far as milk and but- 
ter material were concerned. Food con- 
taining protein is necessary. The remain- 
der of the ration may be raised in abun- 
dance on the farm and. some of the pro- 
tein foods, but a part of it must be bought 
in the form of cottonseed meal, gluten feed 
and so on. A good ration is about 40 lbs 
of silage, 4 Ibs wheat bran, 2 Ibs cotton- 
seed meal; the cottonseed meal contains 
about 1 lb of protein and the bran about 
% lb. At noon good clover hay: should be 
fed. A small teaspoonful of salt should 
be given with the evening meal. But sup- 
pose this ration is given and then the cows 
turned out and allowed to go to the creek 
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and drink ice water and stand around a 
straw stack all day. Mo benefit would be 
derived, as the feed would be all consumed 
in heating the body. The cow must have 
a warm, light, well ventilated stable, a 
place where she may stand or die com- 
fcertably and contented, and half the bat- 
tle is won. 

In choosing a breed be sure to choose a 
good dairy breed. After choosing a breed 
stick to it and breed to a pure-bred sire of 
the same breed and family, and then keep 
in the family. Don’t mix breeds and then 
expect to produce all the good qualities 
and blot out the bad, for it is uncertain 
business. By all means raise your own 
cows. Save the calves from the best cows 
and if they are bred right most of them 
will prove to be as good, if not better than 
their dam. The Babcock test and the 
scales are the best means and the only 
practical way of distinguishing the qual- 
ity. A good plan is to weigh the milk of 
each cow once a’ week, morning and even- 
ing, and keep a record of it, and then test 
it three or four times a year, mixing a lit- 
tle from four milkings as a sample. In 
this way the amount of butter produced by 
each cow is ascertained, and it is easily 
detremined which cows should be kept and 
which sold. This is the only way to get 
together a good dairy herd. Send your 
milk to some good creamery, or make a 
prime article yourself, build up a good 
market and stick to the business through 
thick and thin. 


————— 


Build Cisterns for the Cows—Cows in 
order to do their best and give us the 
greatest amount of profit must have ready 
access to pure drinking water at least 
three times a day in summer. Farmers 
who have no wells or springs on their land 
should dig a few large cisterns around 
their buildings and see to it that the sup- 
ply of water is constantly replenished by 
éach rain. Cisterns will be one of the best 
investments they can make, for they are 
not only useful in summer, but in winter 
as well. During the cold days water 
freshly drawn will be drunk in pails full, 
whereas a few swallows would suffice if 
sucked through a hole in the ice.—[Edgar 
S. Sammis, Suffolk Co, N Y. 











Use Sense ani 
Save Dollars 


——BY BUYING 


‘The Improved 


U.S. Separator 


The Best Paying Invest- 
ment for the Dairyman. 
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For particulars, write to 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO, 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 














Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often become sore 
and stiff from continued strain 
on the hard tracks. Nothin 
out this stiffness and soreness 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


apply to the legs and put on light 
bandages.Sponge the body mndeoe . 
on light blanket. Guaran to 

roduce desired results or money 


Resdville Trotting Park, Mass., March 23, 1900. 


Dr. 8. ”" bem Ja 8. np 
Dear Sir :— used trir for the 

diluted form for ateren body wash. I ae ah. 

for keeping horses from up. Horses done up with this wash 

liable to take cold when done up with witch hazel 

“= — wash I ever used. J. H, NAY. 
ur 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none bat Tuttle’s. 

Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any. 




















b SPRING FENCE 
co. 
Winehester, Indiana. U. 8. A. 


Pn Bex 10. 
Catalog Complete sf Ascicutteral Books, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hl. 
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having it applied ev. second morning, great! 
cent. and I Be oe 5 


many times the cost of the Be-. 


$0805:50 


Cows will Give 


and better milk if protected from the flies by CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY. It is a thorough fly-killer and germicide, it destroys all 
bacterial germs, insuring healthy growth, strength acd vigor to the 
animals; allays their nervousness, and expedites the work of the 
milkman. It is easily and rapidly applied with Child’s Electric 
Sprayer and a herd of from 30 to 50 cows can be sprayed in a few 
ginutes. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is absolutely harmless to man and 


off very considerably, which I attributed to the annoyance which the cattle receiv 

time the herd was standing in a stream switching instead of 

relieved the 

ve continued to use Se-Bos-Se Kilfly during hot weather 

could be sprayed in the stabie in less time than it would require to milk o cae 2S and 1 consider that I saved 
Bos-Se Kilfiy used in addition to affording to the Ww 


CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, - 


CHILDS? 


From 15 to 
25 per cent 












beast. It allays nervousness in horses as well as cows 
and keeps both in better general condition by the comfort 
it gives. As anantiseptic and for scours in calves, hog 
cholera, swine plague and foul in cattles’ feet it is 
unequaled and may be used either in the stable, cow 
shed, chicken house or pig pen. Abortion ia 
cows, which is caused by a germ— propagated 
by umsanitary conditions—can be prevented by 
the use of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 

Sold only in gallon cans. Ask your dealer, or 
send $2.00 for one gal. can and Electric Sprayer com- 
plete, securely packed and express paid to any point 

east of Mississippi river except the state of Maine. 


The sprayer can also be used for spraying pote- 
to vines, bushes, treesetc. Beware of imitations. 




























PRACTICAL 
Thousands are in use in America, Canada 
and Mexico. Shipments have begun to Cuba, 
the Philippines, South Amerfca & Australia. 
The following testimonial speaks for itself: 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 2, 1900.—Last July the daily quan- 
tity of milk prod by my Ch unty 
from the flies. About 
ng. I ordered a sample of Se-Bos-Se Kil 
erd and increased the milk product from 15 25 per 
ever since that time. Our herd of about 20 head 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.58 
er year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. Specimen copy free. 

KUREIGN, SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCO NTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will cone 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notjfy us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver 
tisers, state tha’; you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the Te 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

1arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says, 

t means that uo advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

sarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
hrough any advertisement in_our columns, we will ree 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
teser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or exe 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regniar_ mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


52 Be Place Marquette oe 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, JULY 27, 1901. 
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Will the farmers take a hand tna... fall 
in dictating the price of wheat? The home 
crop will prove large. So with the export- 
able surplus, but Europe must buy freely 
during the next ten months, if the grain 
deficiency there is as pronounced as pres- 
ent reports indicate. Fortunately many of 
our wheat farmers are so well fixed that 
they will not be obliged to market direct 
from the threshing machine, when their 
Ibest judgment tells them to sell leisurely. 

Or 

What do fair managers propose to do 
with games of chance, side shows, etc, 
whieh always demand admission? American 
Agriculturist has protested, often effective- 
ily, against allowing any of these on any 
jfair ground. We have frequently investi- 
gated these personally and called the atten- 
tion of the management to their objec- 
tionable character. Often the promises of 
managers are disregarded. We serve notice 
now and here that we will as usual keep 
an eye on this feature and will mercilessly 
criticise any fair which permits’ these 
wrongs. Fair patrons do not want to be 
insulted by indecent exhibitions and the 
surroundings of the gambling den. 

— 

That bees are the principal agents in the 
distribution of pear blight germs has been 
proved by actual trial. Yet many fruit 
growers do not consider the fact that while 
these insects are disseminating death-pro- 
ducing organisms to plant life, they are in- 
dispensable to fruit culture. In their ef- 
forts to secure the nectar secreted by the 
flowers, bees carry the pollen from one 
blossom to another, thus insuring fertil- 
ization and_perfect fruit. Many fruit grow- 
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ers do not understand that pollination is 
nature’s primary object in attracting in- 
sects to flowers. To answer several in- 
quiries recently received about bees and 
blight, we call attention to the valuable 
articleein this issue by Prof M. B. Waite, 
the world’s greatest authority on _ this 
topic. 





Subscribers, Readers and Advertisers. 





Three great classes of people closely scan 
American Agriculturist from week to week. 
The first and most important class is the 
actual subscriber, whose family in most 
cases is interested in every department. 
The farmer and his sons, and even the 
women folks are interested in the various 
departments pertaining to the practical 
work of the farm, garden and livestock. 
The whole family are also interested in the 
family features, while the mothers and 
daughters tie up to the pages specially 
devoted to their interests. 

After the subscriber is through with the 
paper, in many thousands of instances, it 
is loaned to one or more neighbors, or 
temporarily exchanged for some periodical 
that they take. The new group of readers 
thus reached are quite as thorough read- 
ers as the subscriber direct, yet they do 
not take quite as much interest, or pride 
in American Agriculturist as our actual 
subscribers. 

The readers of the third class are those 
who advertise in American Agriculturist, or 
who expect to do so at some future time. 

Now all three of these classes are quite 
as much interested in and profited by the 
announcements in our advertising columns 
as by the practical, instructive or interest- 
fing and amusing articles in the various de- 
partments. The advertisements constitute 
a veritable directory of nearly everything 
that is required on the farm and in the 
home, This directory is corrected each 
week, and made most seasonable and help- 
ful. In many trades a far less efficient di- 
rectory costs the manufacturer from $5 to 
$10 or more. On the farms and in the 
household the advertisements or working 
directory thus afforded by American Agri- 
culturist each week is most highly prized. 
The intelligent reader knows that the va- 
rious articles, stock, etc, are advertised be- 
cause the advertiser wishes to. sell the 
same. 

Our readers know also that they can safe- 
ly do business with any of our advertisers, 
owing to our ironclad guarantee of their 
reliability. This guarantee is printed at the 
head of the editorial page in each issue. Ir- 
responsible concerns or parties are not al- 
lowed in our advertising columns under 
any circumstances. Our readers can thus 
do business with our advertisers quite as 
safely as though they bought the goods af- 
ter inspection at the store. 

But it is extremely important for all 
concerned that, in writing to our advertis- 
ers, you specify that you saw their adver- 
itisement in American Agriculturist. The 
advertiser will thus know that you are a 
responsible party, and that in case of any 
well-grounded dissatisfaction, you have 
American Agriculturist behind you. The ad- 
vertiser will also realize that it will be 
very greatly to his advantage to treat you 
in the best and most liberal manner pos- 
sible. Thus there is a decided advantage 
to you in always stating that you saw the 
ad in American Agriculturist. 

Furthermore, such mention of our paper 
enables our advertisers to credit American 
Agriculturist with your inquiry or order. 
In this way the advertiser can keep a rec- 
ord of the business he secures from his ad- 
vertisement in our columns. Thus he can 
most accurately ascertain whether it pays 
him to advertise in our columns or not. 
With incrdasing competition in business, 
advertisers are getting more and more 
strict about tracing results, and are ad- 
vertising only in such journals as it pays 
them to do. Therefore if subscribers are 
negligent about stating that they saw the 


ad in our paper, such negligence does greaf# 
injustice to the publisher by making it im-~ 
possible for advertisers to credit to this 
paper all the inquiries and orders from our 
readers. And this injury to us as publish- 
ers acts to the detriment of the subscriber 
also, for the more liberally our advertis< 
ing columns are patronized, the larger our 
income and therefore the greater our abil- 
ity to give our subscribers and readers an 
increasingly valuable service. For the 
nominal subscription price of $1 per year 
represents only a fraction of the cost of a 
great periodical like American Agricultur- 
ist. Since the subscriber thus gets his paper 
at far less than cost, there is a moral ob- 
ligation on him to co-operate with the pub- 
lisher, at least in mentioning American Ag= 
riculturist when writing to advertisers 
therein. ' 

Our regular subser:bers are becoming 
more and more practical about this, but 
we have a great number of new subscribers 
who can observe this caution to _ their 
great advantage. Especially also do we 
urge other readers, who may not be ac- 
tual subscribers, to likewise observe this 
hint. The obligation on their part to de 
this is even greater than that of the reg- 
ular subscriber. 

All business is becoming more and more 
a co-operative enterprise. In none is this 
so true as in the publication of a great 
agricultural weekly and family magazine 
like American Agriculturist. The more care- 
ful our readers are to mention American 
Agriculturist when writing to advertisers 
and the more frequently and liberally they 
apply to our advertisers for prices, cata- 
logs, terms, etc, as well as with direct or- 
ders, the greater will be the benefit to all 
concerned. 


Ching 

The tramp thrives by toleration; he is 
an evil which must be endured because 
it isn’t cured. Some day we shall wake 
up and eradicate this festering sore on the 
social body as we would cut out a cancer. 
‘There is no justification for the tramp, 
yet we are so easy-going that we contrib- 
ute to his support, giving him the food 
which we are obliged to earn for ourselves, 
and he repays us by thievery and dastard- 
ly assaults on unprotected women and 
children. New Hampshire formerly had a 
law, known as the Marston law, which was 
so drastic that it kept that state freed 
of tramps for many a year, but tender- 
hearted officials and super-sympathetic in- 
dividuals have allowed it to lapse by non- 
enforcement. The tramp has no excuse for 
living, unless he earns it. A year’s impris- 
onment at hard labor would speedily settle 
the tramp problem and the tramp. 





“Down east,” where late varieties of cab- 
bage are largely grown, J. J. H. Gregory 
is considered an authority on this crop. 
On an earlier page of American Agricultur- 
ist he gives some hints on its culture. 





Preparing Smearcase—Let the milk get 
thick. Heat and put it through a colan- 
der. Let the whey drain from it. Wash 
once with ice water. I prefer the colander 
to the bag, on account of the whey getting 
in the meshes of the bag and stopping it 
up, so the air cannot get to it.—[W. H. M., 
Loudoun Co, Va. 





For Growing Horses, provide clean, 
wholesome stables and plenty of pure wa- 
ter. Feed oats twice a day and bran once, 
varying the amount according to the ap- 
petite of the individual animal. It is oc- 
casionally advisable to ehange from oats 
to corn for variety’s sake. Young horses 
should be given as much exercise as they 
will take of their own accord. They should 
be out of doors every sunny day during 
the winter ard an occasional run during 
cloudy, cold weather will do them no harm, 
if they are not forced to it. 





The Effect of Drouth on uncultivated 
trees is more apparent the succeeding sea- 
son than during the dry year itself. 




















Notes from Tobacco Fields. 





TENNESSEE—A full crop of tobacco was 
planted in this district about Ross View 
and a good stand secured. The crop has 
been well worked, and is in good condition, 
but needing rain. There has been no gen- 
eral rain since May, and the ground is 
very dry and the plants making slow 
growth. While the dry weather has_ re- 
tarded the growth, no permanent damage 
has resulted so far, but unless there is rain 
i.. 10 or 15 days the crop will be very ma- 
terially reduced, both as to quantity and 
quality. With seasonable weather a _ fine 
crop is promised. 

Oun10--Transplanting in;the Miami val- 
ley not finished until about July 1. It is 
starting in growth fairly well. Early set 
pieces, kept well cultivated, are in a thrifty 
condition. The hot weather has kept the 
crop growing finely. Buying of the ’00 crop 
continues, the best crops of Zimmer sel- 
ling at 6 to 8c through and seedleaf 5 to 7c. 
-—'The crop in Brown Co was set 10 days 
late and plants rather poor and acreage 
15% less than last year. The wet weather 
from transplanting until July 1 made many 
weedy crops and since July 1 no rain has 
fallen, and the outlook is by no means 
encouraging. Worms are very destructive 
and some of the growers are using paris 
green in spite of protests of manufacturers 
and buyers. Cobalt in sweetened water 
and placed in Jimson flowers will kill the 
moths. The cigar leaf auction market re- 
cently established at Lebanon is a great 
success. One cf the heavy buyers lo- 
cated at Milford, Ky, reports that the blue 
grass region has the worst outlook for a 
crop he has ever seen. Weather very dry 
since July 1 and intensely hot. 

PFNNSYLVANIA—While the weather of 
middle July was too scorching hot to suit 
buyers, plants have taken a jump in 
growth. Rains have fallen, putting plants 
in fine condition to grow under the great 
heat. 

KENTUCKY—In a trip over Henderson and 
Webster counties your correspondent saw 
crop conditions previously unknown. The 
entire tobacco crop is a full month late 
at this time. No rains since early Apr ex- 
cept very few, and very light local show- 
ers, which followed the larger water courses 
and has made it exceedingly difficult to 
secure a stand. Such irregularity in all 
crops was never seen, occasional plants 
nearly large enough to top, which repre- 
sent the first setting, are scattered among 
others which may be covered by hat or 
hand. In the western portion of Hender- 
son Co from 50 to 75% of a stand was ob- 
tained, while the eastern part reports a 
worse condition. In the hills of central 
Wehster Co the drouth has been most se- 
vere, while the eastern borders along Green 
river received a heavy local shower July 3, 
amounting almost to a cloudburst. On 
July 11, an intensely hot wind scorched and 
seared all vegetation. Farmers are great- 
ly disheartened, yet copious rains within 
a week would bring out the largest part of 
the tobacco crop. 

The monthly crop report issued by Com- 
missioner I. B. Nall July 1, reports the 
acreage of tobacco this year, compared 
with last, at 91%, and the condition of 
plants 81%. This is a loss of one point in 
acreage since June report, mostly duc to 
failure to set a full crop because of drouthy 
conditions in the extreme western end of 
the state. The condition of plants is im- 
proved during -the month one point. Last 
year, according to Comr Hall, there were 
189,305,000 lbs tobacco .raised in the state. 
In ’99 there were 155,500,000, and in ’98 212,- 
000,000 lbs. The comr estimates last year’s 
crop raised as follows: In the Paducah 
district 16,415,000, Clarksville 26,736,000, 
stemming district and Green river 44,247,- 
000, upper and Green river district 15,943,- 
000, upper Columbia district 621,000, Mason 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 














Reduced Rates to New York City—From 
July 1 till further notice the Nickel Plate 
road offers round trip tickets Chicago to 
New York city, returning same route or 
going and returning different routes, at 
option of passengers. No excess fare is 
charged on any of its trains. Meals served 
in up-to-date dining cars, ranging in price 
from 35c up, but not exceeding $1 for each 
person served. Secure tickets and sleeping 
car berths at city ticket office, 111 Adams 
Street, phone 2057 Central 


TOBACCO=--GRANGE 


Co section 16,705,000, Owen Co district 26,- 
274,000, Pendleton Co section 16,895,000, blue 
grass section 22,483,000, mpuntain district 
245,090, eastern Ky 2,745,000. 

SouTH CAROLINA—The counties in this 
state most largely engaged in the culture 
of tobacco are: Darlington, Marion, Flor- 
ence, Harry, Clarendon and Sumter; Hen- 
shaw and Williamsburg also raise some and 
various other counties have a few farmers 
who raise tobacco. The amount raised in 
the state last year approximated 35,000,000 
Ibs; in 1890 1,000,000 lbs covered the amount. 
The cultivation of tobacco has been vastly 
profitable to all good farmers and disas- 
trous to poor ones, as it is a crop requir- 
ing much attention and pains and is not a 
lazy man’s crop. The general average is 
from 1200 to 2000 lbs p a, when well cul- 
tivated, and the general price for past few 
years has been about 10c p lb, although 
numerous instances have occurred of sales 
at a much higher price. Some very suc- 
cessful farmers have sold their whole crops 
at from $300 to 500 p a, and two cases have 
occurred where the tobacco sold off a sin- 
gle acre for 800. The cost to produce and 
market tobacco, the best farmers claim, 
averages about 40 to 50, and cases are nu- 
merous where many farmers do not get 
even this amount for their crops, but they 
are poor cultivators and never make good 
crops of anything. The S C tobacco is all 
of bright yellow quality, used largely by 
the A T Co in their fine brands of cigar- 
ettes and smoking tobacco; also for export 
to England and Japan and for fine wrap- 
pers and navy goods. 


— 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


DELAWARE. 


Del Patrons recently held a big picnic 
at Talleyville, at which- Bro J. C. Higgins, 
U §S consul :at Dundee, Scotland, and one 
of the most enthusiastic Patrons of Del, 
Gelivered a most able and instructive ad- 


dress. 
OHIO. 


Terre Haute was reorganized in Cham- 
paign Co with 52.charter members by Bro 
Rei Rathbun of Clark Coe. 

Mayfield No 1547 was organized June 29 
with 40 charter members, by Deputy B. W. 
Jenks of Cuyahoga Co. Officers are: Mas- 
ter, A. T. Russell; lecturer, H. A. Russell; 
secretary, Burton White. 

Beech Grove of Clark Co has recently re- 
ceived 25 new members and have a class 
of 13 to be initiated the next meeting. 

Tremont has taken in 7 or 8 members 
recently and more will join soon. A big 
meeting was held in Clark~Co last Tues- 
day at which National Master Jones and 
State Master Derthick were the interesting 
speakers. 

Ohio Patrons are planning for a rousing 
reunion at the state fair grounds Aug 27-28. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Lecturer A. M. Cornell has been 
making some lectures, in Lackawanna Co 
and as a result several granges have been 
organized. Some of the new granges in- 
clude Heart Sake No 1197 of Scott, with 39 
charter members. Its officers are: Master, 
William Vail of Jermyn; secretary, W. G. 
Ogden. East Benton No 1198 was organ- 
ized with 78 charter members, with the 
best of material, enthusiasm and energy 
to start off and do good work. The mas- 
ter is D. D. Franklin and secretary Annie 
Franklin. Fleetville No 1199 was organ- 
ized July 1 with 23 charter members. Mas- 
ter W. E. Kline of Lenox grange performed 
the installation service. Officers are: Mas- 
ter, Z. T. Wallace; secretary, A. T. Hobbs. 
Grange No 1200 was organized next day 
at West Abington with 37 charter mem- 
bers. Officers are: Master, I. B. Finch; 
secretary, G. H. Colvin. Lackawanna Co 
now has nine granges and Lackawanna 
Pomona No 45 is now on its feet again in 
good shape. 





Granges have been organized in the re- 
spective states, Oct 1, '00 to June 30, ’91 as 
follows: Cal 3, Col 3, Ct 2, Ill 9, Ind 3, 
Ia 1, Ky 1, Me 17, Md 1, Mass 5 Mich 49, 
Minn 2, Mo1,N H2,N J2,N Y 12, O 17, 
Ore 4, Pa 9, S C 1, Tenn 1, Vt 16, Wash 3; 
reorganized 58; total 222. There are .only 
three state granges that do not show some 
growth. 











pul __—=< 
NEW YORK. 

West Oneonta, Otsego Co, July 22—The 
hay crop is very large. There are but three 
small hop yards in this section and they 
are looking very well. The oat crop will 
be very poor, caused by blight. Pastures 
are very good, owing to wet weather. The 
plum crop promises to be a large one. The 
apple crop will be small. Huckleberries are 
plentiful. Some farmers are sending their 
milk to the sta at Oneonta. There is no 
creamery or cheese factory running in this 
section, 

Springwater, Livingston Co, July 22—On 
an area of a number of miles the crop has 
not been as heavy in many years, owing 
to plentiful moisture just when it was most 
needed. Most of last year’s seeding, which 
was very unpromising early in the spring, 
will go from one to 1% tons to the acre. 
Wheat is heading fairly well and will be a 
medium crop here, while a few miles north 
many fields will not pay for harvesting. 
owing to the ravages of the fly. Beans 
largely grown here and are looking well. 
Help is very scarce. There is no fruit of 
any kind worth mentioning in this section. 

Deposit, Broome Co, July 22—Many find 
their hay crops much larger than a year 
ago. New seeding and top dressed mead- 
ows are turning out well. Old meadows 
that have received no attention were killed 
out by the drouths of the past few years 
and produce very little hay. Corn is grow- 
ing very fast. If there are no _ setbacks 
farmers will harvest a large amount of 
coarse fodder. The potato crop, though 
backward, bids fair to be large. The acre- 
age is very much less than it would have 
been had the rains ceased earlier. There 
are more bugs on the potato vines than 
usual. The oat crop is practically a fail- 
ure. Among the garden pests the black bug 
commonly seen on the pumpkin vine leads 
all others in - destructiveness. This pest 
takes the cucumber vine after it has out- 
grown the striped bug. One gardener had 
500 splendid hills of cucumber and many 
other vines destroyed in one day. The 
stalks are severed at or below the ground, 
so that the thrifty vine of the morning is 
a wilted leaf at night. 
eS 


ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Rye er and 
Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter, 
GEO. D HARD _ ———— 

» & anufacturer, 
& RF N. ¥. ‘ 


Please tell u wish to 
Lc what yo pure 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, September 9-14, 1901. 
$65 000 IN PREMIUMS AND 
5 PURSES. 

It will be the largest Live Stock Exhibit ever held in 
the State. 

Entries in the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Departments 
are being received from ali parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Short Horn Breeders’ Association of America 


will duplicate the poomiome offered in the Short Horn 
clase, making that class worth $1085. 




















The Cattle, Sheep, and Swine Exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 


ican will be shown at the State Fair. 
An Auction Sale of Cattle will be held under the 
auspices of the Commission on Friday, September 13. 
Entries in the Live Stock Department close August 10. 
The Fastest Horses in America will compete in the 


races 
THE CREAT HORSE SHOW 

Will bring the best Thoronghbreds, Trotters, Hackneys 
and Coaches together that has ever been seen on the 
Fair Grounds. 

Everything in first-class condition. 

General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premium list. 


8. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 


TOBACCO SHEARS 


For rapid and easy work harvesting tobacco. Will 
pay for themselves in two days. Send for circular. 
FREEBORN BROS., Knoxville, Pa. 


WILL EXCHANCE 


for Farm in New York State, Hotel Health Resort, situ- 
ated on Brown’s Lake, Wis. Doing great business, Big 
fotune for energetic man; or will sell for £20,000. Inquire 
for H. C. HULL, 2705 Sixth Ave., Altoona, Pa, 
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Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, July 24—The 
hot and dry weather is favorable for se- 
curing the hay crop, but rain is very much 
needed by growing crops. Eliott and 
Chambers Bros’ creamery dividends for 
June are paid. Butter sold at 19%c per Ib. 
Butter fat nets $18.89 per 100 lbs. Cows are 
shrinking in milk. Corn is growing fast. 
Potatoes look fine, but need rain. Oats not 
up to the average in growth. 


Dansville, Steuben Co, July 22—A heavy 
crop of hay is being cut. Some injured by 
rain, which has delayed work. Wheat and 
rye will soon be harvested. Oats are badly 
injured by rust. Potatoes are late. Ap- 
ples nearly a failure. 


Pultney, Steuben Co, July 23—Continued 
rains have delayed haying and cultivating. 
Corn small. Grapes are looking fine and 
well fruited. Wheat and rye good. A large 
acreage of buckwheat in this section. Some 
good stands of alfalfa are to be seen here 
and there. Young seeding never looked 
better. There will be an abundance of fod- 
der. Pastures excellent. 


Union, Broome Co, July 22—Wheat'° is 
rusty; the yield will be about 15 bu per 
acre, or 60% of a good crop. Oats are rust- 
ing; they will yield 10 bu to the acre. Hay 
is a good crop. Creamery butter 13%c, live 
lambs 5c, hogs 50c, hay $10. 


Amsterdam, Montgomery Co, July 23—A 
fine hay crop being secured. Corn in ad- 
vance of season. Fruit prospects very un- 
favorable. Potatoes a light crop. Milk sell- 
ing at Amsterdam creamery for 2%c per 
qt. Oats will be light crop. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, July 22—Farm- 
ers are harvesting a good hay crop. Corn 
and nearly everything very backward. 
There will be a scarcity of apples in this 
section. Pigs have been and are still very 
scarce and high, selling at $3 to 4 each at 
four weeks old. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, July 24—The 
hay crop is quite poor in both quantity and 
quality. Rye is very uneven. Oats rusty 
and poor generally. Corn iate, but looks 
well. Potatoes look well where protected 
from the bugs. Apples nearly a failure. 
The acreage of buckwheat sown is above 
the average. Melons, squashes and cucum- 
bers are nearly a failure on account of 


bugs. There is considerable old hay going 
to market. 
Franklinton, Schoharie “o, July 22— 


Oats are heading, but are short. Corn looks 
good. Fruit will be scarce. There are but 
few apples and as for pears, they are a 
failure. 

West Somerset, Niagara Co, July 22— 
Haying late, but a good crop harvested. 
Wheat an entire failure in lake towns, Hes- 
sian fly causing damage. The acreage of 
cabbage is quite large. Small fruits will be 
plentiful. Apples not over 25% of a crop. 
Corn late, but looking well. Pastures are 
good and stock promises well. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, July 24—Wet 
weather has interfered with haying and 
cultivating. Old meadows poor, but new 
ones fair. Corn small, but growing fast. 
Wheat shows considerable rust. Acreage 
sown to buckwheat larger than usual. 
Blight has struck apple and pear trees. 
Most of the apples have dropped. Peaches 
and grapes the only fruits promising well. 
Potato bugs a greater pest than ever. Help 
scarce and high. Pastures fine and stock 
looking well. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, July 23—A large 
crop of hay is nearly harvested. Wheat 
haryest begun, but much of the crop ruined 
by the joint worm. Barley also is infested 
to some extent with the same pest. Cab- 
bage and beans are doing well. Beets are 
uneven, many pieces being spotted. The ap- 
ple crop will be rather light. Grapes are 
well set with fruit, and no rot is reported 
as yet. 


Deposit, Broome Co, July 24—W. H. 
Faulkner, who lost several hundred hills of 
cucumbers and squashes by the bugs, 
dragged his ground over and sowed it 
again broadcast. The plants are coming on 
nicely. He expects to go through the field 
with the cultivator and leave the vines in 
rows. Charles Austin, who rents a large 
\farm belonging to A. @. Loomis, is cutting 


the largest grass in the vicinity of De- 
posit. Much of the timothy stands up so 
that two spears of grass can be tied to- 
gether on a man’s shoulder. His grass is 
badly lodged. N. D. Burrows has been 
building a large barn. Cows have dropped 
off in milk since the hot weather. Dairy- 
men are beginning to feed grain. 
Halcott Center, Greene Co, July 23—Hay- 
ing under way, with a fair crop. Oats and 


apples not over a fourth of a crop, and all 
other crops doing well. 


Wayland, Steuben Co, July 23—Potatoes 
are very uneven, some pieces having made 
a good growth, while others are backward. 
The acreage is about the same as last year. 
Corn and beans backward. The hay crop 
is quite light, owing to the very drouthy 
season last year. Wheat is quite generally 
damaged by the fly, a new experience for 
farmers here. There seems to be very lit- 
tle promise of an apple crop, and orchards 
receive very little attention. Peter Gibbs, 
a successful berry grower of this place, sold 
7000 qts of choice strawberries, and now 
has an exceedingly fine crop of red and 
black raspberries. He has some original 
ways of cultivation which seem to be very 
successful. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, July 23— 
Hay about an average crop; price about 
the same as last year, $15 to 20 per ton. 
Rye is being harvested, but it has been 
slow work on account of frequent showers. 
While going to reap a field of rye for Ev- 
erett Hull, John M. Lawrence met with a 
severe injury. In leading his horses through 
the har way, a sudden jump of the horses 
pinned him between the bar post and end 
of the pole. It is hoped that he will re- 
cover. Potatoes are growing slowly. Corn 
is backward. Oats are inclined to rust, and 
a good many have been cut and fed green. 
Eggs are getting scarce at 18c. Young 
chickens are doing well and not so many 
dying as last year. 


Easton, Washington Co, July 24—The 
new town hall is nearly completed. E. 
Mosner is building a new house. Dogs 
have done much damage to sheep. Rye all 
harvested and more than average crop. A 
number of farmers have bought harvesters. 
Oats and corn are looking fine. Haying 
well along; hay is better in quantity, but 
not of as good quality as last year. H. B. 
Akin and F. B. Buckley have each lost a 
horse by heat. 


Campville, Tioga Co, July 28—The ex- 
treme heat and frequent showers are caus- 
ing a rapid growth of corn, and it now 
promises to recover from the unfavorable 
conditions of the spring. Hay is a better 
crop than last year, notwithstanding the 
serious injury to the roots from last year’s 
drouth. Oats have suffered seriously from 
rust caused by ‘the cold and wet weather. 
Wheat is fine, rye fair and buckwheat has 
started nicely with a large area sown, as 
many pieces designed for oats had to be 
left for buckwheat on account“oef excessive 
moisture. Two hundred milch cows were 
recently sold in this immediate vicinity, 
designed for tthe eastern market, an un- 
precedented occurrence so early in the sea- 
son. Apples, pears and plums are short. 


In Southern Cayuga Co—The fruit crop 
is light, with the exception of peaches, 
which are a full crop. Apples are not more 
than 25%, and pears about the same. Hay 
is a very heavy crop and has been secured 
in good condition. A great deal of wheat 
has been seriously injured by Hessian fly; 
some fields which gave promise of a large 
yield will not yield half a crop. The fly 
is now working in barley and doing so 
much damage that some fields are being 
plowed. Corn, in spite of very late plant- 
ing, is catching up rapidly and promises 
to be a full crop, if conditions from now 
are favorable. The acreage is smaller than 
last year. A large acreage of buckwheat 
put in. Sugar beets where well taken care 
of give promise of a good crop. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, July 22—Grains 
have done well. Potatoes late. Cutworms 
cut cabbage, tomato and egg plants, and 
gardeners had to replant. Boarding houses 
well filled. Pickle factory employees hard 
= work preparing for reception of cucum- 

ers. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, July 22— 
The last week of June and up till July 4 
the weather was very hot. It had a serious 
effect on the potato crop, which, owing to 
the previous wet spell, was not in condi- 
tion to withstand the drouth of three 
weeks. On light lands it actually killed 
the vines, on the more favored lands it 
reduced the crop fully half. Those _ that 
gathered hay before the Fourth got it in 
excellent condition. There is still consid- 
erable to house, which has to be gathered 
between showers. The bulk of the wheat 
crop is still in shock in field, awaiting the 
thresher. Those who have threshed cannot 
sell on account of the grain being damp. 
The hay crop in the southern part of the 
county is very heavy. Wheat not turning 
out as good as last year. Corn looking 
well. Apples a fourth crop. Pears are a 
half crop. Wheat 60 to 70c as to quality, 
corn 55c.. All truck very scarce. A large 
acreage of cabbage looking well. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, July 22— 


Frequent showers and hot weather retard- 
ed harvesting and hay gathering. Much 
wheat damaged and not more than half the 
hay gathered. Corn, though late, is grow- 
ing rapidly. Oats beginning to ripen; crop 
very light. Grapes and pears looking’ well. 
Raspberries scarce. Early cabbage now be- 
ing cut in this section; crop light. Early 
potatoes nearly a failure. Eggs 16c per 
doz, butter 20c, calves 6c per Ib, old wheat 
65c per bu. 

Cranberries in Ocean Co promise a big 
crop if frost holds off late. The bloom was 
heavy, but late and it will require a late 
season to mature and ripen the crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Westfield. Tioga Co, July 22—Wheat is a 
good crop. Corn is growing rapidly. Po- 
tatoes are not looking as thrifty as two 
weeks ago. Oats are heading. A large 
amount of buckwheat sown. Farmers are 
gathering their hay; the crop is fairly 
good. Potato bugs numerous. Bugs de- 
stroying pumpkin and squash vines. Plums 
and pears are plentiful. Whortleberries are 
a good crop. Butter brings 16c at the 
stores. 

Bedford, Bedford Co, July 23—The wheat 
crop will average 75% of an average. Grass 
will be about an average crop. Oats look 
well and will be a good crop. Early pota- 
toes look well and promise a good crop. 
Corn has come up wonderfully and from 
present appearances will be fine. Apples 
scarce. Peaches plentiful, but have rotted 
some. Plums promise to be a fair crop. 

Lewistown, Mifflin Co, July 22—Heavy 
rains. have prevailed since July 11 and 
every one seems harder and more destruc- 
tive than the last. July 17 brought the 
worst washing rain in 16 years in this lo- 
cality. All small streams overflowed, tak- 
ing away wheat in shock and destroying 
corn and grass. About 75% of the wheat 
is standing in shock still and a good many 
are complaining of its growing. Hay made 
in the last 10 days spoiled. Hay will not 
be over 75% of a crop, as there is practi- 
cally no clover and timothy is mostly thin 
en the ground. Young grass is looking fine 
and corn where not washed out is growing 








fast. Oats short and rusting. Potatoes not 
as good as expected. Selling at 75ie. Ap- 
ples scarce. Peaches dropped badly and 


will not be a heavy crop. 
MARYLAND. 

Kent Co—The weather of late has been 
showery and those who have not threshed 
or stacked their wheat are uneasy, for fear 
it may spoil in the shock. Some wheat 
had been threshed before the rains set in 
and is in fine condition. On light land the 
yield is good, while on some of the best 
wheat land the yield is below an average 
and quality poor. Corn is making rapid 
growth. Tomatoes are late and worms are 
doing much damage. One farmer after 
doing all he could to stop them, will plow 
up his patch and seed to wheat. The fruit 
outlook is poor for all but peaches. These 
promise a good yield of fine quality. Some 
of the early kinds have gone to market. 
The rains have been beneficial to truck and 
pastures. Corn 55c, wheat 68c, butter 18c, 
eggs 12c, potatoes 40c. 


























DELAWARE. 





New Buildings at State College—The 


Del legislature at its last session appro- 
priated $25,000 for Del college, to be used 
for new buildings and repairs to old. The 
board of trustees has decided to repair the 
old dormitory and to build two new build- 
ings or additions to the old building, one 
at the end of each wing. These new addi- 
tions will be used as follows: East exten- 
sion, first floor agri and. biological labora- 
tories; second floor, photographic labora- 
tory and class rooms; third floor, laborato- 
ries for the state board of health and ento- 
mological laboratory. The west extension 
will be used for society, halls and dormi- 
tories. There will be erected a greenhouse 
for the use of students in the agri courses. 


KANSAS. 





Cowpeas as a Catch Crop—Last year 
some tests were made by F. C. and F. A. 
Abbott near Manhattan to determine the 
value of cowpeas sown on stubble ground. 
Oats were cut from a 1l5-acre field and the 
peas listed in. The rows were about 3 ft 
apart, 4 bu of seed being used for 15 acres. 
The drill did not cover the seed very well, 
so the ground.-was harrowed. The Whip- 
poorwill variety was used. The peas were 
cultivated twice with an ordinary cultiva- 
tor. The season was very dry, but a heavy 
crop resulted and was 2 ft high Oct 4 when 
cut. The peas were harvested with a bean 
harvester, placed in small cocks and left to 
eure until thoroughly dry. The yield of 
hay was about 1 ton per acre, possibly a 
little more. The Kan exper sta, in com- 
menting upon this test, and also a _ test 
rnade en the sta grounds, believes that sur- 
face planting is to be recommended except 
during a dry spell, when listing is prefer- 
able. 


OHIO. 


Union Co—Clover hay is about all in 
stack or barn; average 2% tons to the acre. 
Clover is of good quality. Timothy will 
make about 1% tons to the acre. Corn looks 





good. Wheat is not yielding as well as it 
promised. It will make about 12 bu to the 
acre. Pastures are good. 


Miami Co—There is a disposition to hold 
wheat among all who have a good place to 
keep it. There are, however, as many sell- 
ing as usual, especially tenants. The crop 
is not as good in many places as the straw 
indicated. There was very little damage 
by fly. Failure to fill was caused by wind 
and wet weather. 

Butler Co—Wheat harvest was fully 10 
days later than for several years. The first 
was cut June 28 and farmers finished July 
10. Yield and quality not up to early esti- 
mate. Not over 50% of the wheat crop will 
grade No 2, especially on rich soil, as it 
made rank growth and was down and 
badly tangled. Some fields estimated to 
yield 40 bu per acre have been threshed 
and the yield was only 20 bu and of- poor 
quality. Taking the wheat crop as a whole, 
the yield will be at least 25% below early 
estimates. All farm products have made 


Among Philadelphia Milk Producers. 


FORT, BURLINGTON CO, N J. 





SAMUEL §&, 





I am compelled to say that farmers in 
my section, in fact throughout Burlington 
Co, are not giving the union the support 
they should. This is due largely because 
many of them were leaders in the forma- 
tion of the old assn and died with it. Pro- 
ducers do not object to the organization 
and are anxious to have as many join as 
will contribute to its support. Some of the 
non-supporters sneak in and reap an equal 
share of the benefits. 

My opinion is that American Agricultur- 
ist should continue to impress upon its 
readers the fact. that farmers should be or- 
ganized and work together for their mu- 
tual benefit. There is a creamery at Pem- 
berton, five miles from Wrightstown, op- 
erated by a stock company composed of 
farmers and others who are not_engaged 
in agriculture, and are running ‘the con- 
cern. At this time of year they separate 
the milk and make butter. After harvest 
when milk gets scarce they sell.the milk, 
buy the milk on butter fat content and sell 


the separated milk at Yc p qt. It is a 
good thing for that section of country. 

I think a creamery would be of great 
advantage to farmers if one was located 
every few miles, where dairying is the 
leading pursuit. They prove a benefit in 
many ways. At a time of heavy surplus 
much of the low priced milk that is ped- 
dled around our large cities at a great sac- 
rifice could be utilized at home more profit- 


ably. The separated milk could be 
taken home and fed to young 
heifers, calves and swine, thereby 
doing much in keeping up _ the fer- 
tility of the farm. By all means keep 


the surplus down by not shipping so much 
milk during a period of cold, cloudy weath- 
er when there is a _ light consumption. 
There are large numbers of farmers ship- 
ping who sell their milk at about 20c p lb 
for the butter content, and then buy but- 
ter for their own use at 25 to 30c p lb, and 
consider this a good business method. 


Big Dividend to Milk Producers. 


JOHN J. BELKNAP, TIOGA CO, N Y. 








The co-operative creamery company at 
Union Center, N Y, handled during the 
month of Apr 3345 cans of milk and manu- 
factured 14,242 lbs of butter. The butter 
sold in Binghamton at the highest market 
price. Milk netted 76c a can for the butter 
sold. 
Exchange price for milk was 74c a can for 
Apr. Two cents a can on 3345 cans, $66.90. 
Estimating 3009 cans of separated milk re- 
turned at 10c per can, patrons of -the 
creamery claim it is worth 1i7c for feed, 


gives $300, aggregating $366.90 received 
above exchange prices for Apr. 
On the same basis for June, with ex- 


change price 20c lower per can and butter 
1c per lb higher than for Apr, 3345 cans at 
22c, $735.90; 3000 cans separated milk re- 
turned, 10c, $300: 14,242 lbs butter, %c, 
$71.21, aggregates $1107.11 above exchange 
price for one little creamery for one month. 

Report of receipts for May gives’ the 
company. $955.52 more for butter and sep- 
arated milk than it would have received 
for the milk at exchange prices. These 
prices are what the milk producers get af- 
ter all expenses and 30% dividend on com- 
pany stock are paid annually. 


a ___~ 


At New York there has been a slight 


falling off in receipts with fair market. The 
price remains at 24%c p qt. Some dealers 
report as much as 4 to 5% sour milk. The 
surplus west of the Hudson river remains 
at $1.19 p can of 40 qts, including freight. 

Neceipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending July 20, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

Erie .. jesees ccccecesOaj001 2,347 ~e 
West Shore. eee Tee wees 11,800 2,260 . 350 
Sg Prerrer errr rir. Tee 33,138 2,751 a 
DUMRUEMAARAS. ..055c0ci0 08600 14,280 571 — 
N Y Cent (long haul).... 30,450 1,420 a 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ..... 8,075 125 300 
D, Lackawanna & W....... 33,500 1,200 — 
Lehigh Valley ......ccccees 20,390 738 — 
New HAVE «oes cccccccceccs 8,075 = — 
Homer Ramsdell Line.... 4,916 155 — 
Other SOUFCES ..ccecececes 5,575 170 — 
OGRE 66nd Set vb ge deasese ts 203,890 11,737 650 
Daily average .......0.. 29,127 1,676 93 
EME. WOU 5c caccccctsess 211,160 12,087 650 
LAME - GORE 6 6006s ccc ssssics 176,108 9,101 1,387 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, July 22—Market steady, 
notwithstanding the hot weather, with in- 
dications of an advance. It is remark- 
able that prices should not have declined 
more than they have done, the heat and 
the small foreign purchases both consid- 
ered. Home trade and not foreign makes 
the price, which would easily be 2c lower 
if we had to depend on export trade, as 
was the case a few years ago. Prosperity 
and the rapid increase of our population 
have worked a great change in our cheese 
trade within the past ten years. 

Transactions of the day were as follows: 
Large colored 4051 bxs at 85c, large white 
1625 at 854c, small white 680 at 8%c, small 
colored 830 at 8%c, 120 at 8%c, 462 at 9c, 
total 7768 bxs, against 7785 one year ago. 

Sales on curb were 800 large at 8% @8%c, 
1600 small at 9@9%c. 

Butter 27 pkgs at.19%4c, 200-at 20c,. 141 cases 
prints at 2144c,-125 do at 22c. 


The separated milk returned free... 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


or “nooner aeasas 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable So 
. At a very small cost one can vertise po 
vegetables, help or aentleass ted.’ In f, Frais and 
to vell or buy. _— 4 act, 

THE ADDRESS must be coun’ part 
tisement, and each initial, or ae AR yy ‘one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY mragt be received Friday to 
in. issue the following week. 

FARMS POR SALE” will not be acce the above 
rates, but will be charged at .the a 2 =. of 
cents per line each insertion, to go on in amines page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of will 
be allowed under this head, thus making 8 Fy * as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE. RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ E ‘ rtising 
ont, five cents a word each hoes ae ae ~ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





to sharantes inserti 
at pay | “of 








—=———S=S=S= 
HELP WANTED. : 


yr4a™ hand and driver for milk wagon wanted. Must 
good milker. Could use man and wife, woman for 
Semen H. HAMMOND, moortene N J. 
were — -—— a go oe ay work Must o 
milker, mperate, industrious, willing. J. C. 
OSBURN: Port’ Byron, N x - 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








INSENG growing is very profitable. Choice, sure 
growing seeds, three cents each. Particulars for 
stamp. SAMUEL GRAHAM, Enfield Center, N Y. 





EW_ crop crimson clover seed, extra ER 'R le 


uality. 
and price’ on application. CHAS. BAR 
ford, Del. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


CQ “DEST commission house in new York; axtabfiched 
1838. Butter, pPultrs 





ee 
calves, game, etc. E. B.: WoopWa't Gece 
USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
merchants, asparagus and Cocies specialties. 306 
Washington St, New ork. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 
Shaner’s strain, 2 to §& 


15 voice, feet and ear, and 
know how to hunt fox, wolf and deer. 125 agles and 
rabbit hounds that have been hunted right along ant know 
their business. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer’s Hotel, 
West Chester, Pa. 

FORTUNE | RABBITRY, 1 Reading, . Mass. Sickness com- 
pels me to sell all my imported pedigreed dst to 
hares, 25 does and buck, $5 each; cost in. England to 

$25; 40 young out these does, 4 to 6 months old, _*. pair. 
OR SALE—Some extra fine Scotch ¢ collie | from 
6 weeks to 5 months old, 7 machen Pgs and 
upward; from driving stock: ANE “ CLOUD, Ken- 
nett Sa. Pa, 
ificently bred, for sale by A. J. 
~ — orth, Wis. 


COTCH colilies, 
W ANTED—Foxes. DICK MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 


AMERICAN foxhounds, 
years old, have g 











BENEDICT, W 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





1 £& you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade ‘from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the —_ Coast, go F 

e Farmers’ Exchange én rtment Oran 
hee a ig at Marquette — 

Farmer only 4c 

to rea: — - the y -% England rural 
most effective method is to pay 4c 
advertisement in the Farmers’ fee ange “ 
the New Le Hamestead at Spri 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd ~® of chit 
cage F the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weekhes. 





Hi go sitting 6 days a of 21, and how to make 

$500 yearly with 12 hens als, etc, for won- 
Gertul discovery. Natural heat for incubation. Par- 
ticulars for 2c stamp. Address GEORGE W. UNDER, 
P_O Box 865, Cincinnati, O. 


15 P A WEEK and expenses, yearl 
® nay, for men with rig to sell 
the comme. We furnish bank reference < our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Ill 


ISITORS to Pan-American exposition. _ Nice 

rooms in a private family, ten minutes’ walk from 
grounds; rates one dollar wed ‘day. Breakfast 2c extra. 
MRS A! H. HAYES, 391 ynes St, Buffalo, N Y. 


saat ads wanted ; c or 8 horse power ae ‘e 3 
for farm use, ensilage cutter and sepa’ H. 
H AMMOND, Boonton, 


Ww ILL rent my dairy farm and stock. Milk sells for 
ho 5 7 cents. Particulars mailed. BOX 775, 
tidgway, a. 


A YESHIRE calves. WM. A. SHAFER, Cobleskill, N Y. 


Have Been Well Pleased. 


We have been well pleased with results 
from advertisements in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
this season, and have just ordered a re- 
newal. We recognize the fact that prob- 
ably not over one farmer in 1000 wants to 
build a barn this. season—that would be 
80 among the readers of Americcn Agri- 
culturist, but we hope those 80 will save 
$300 each on an average by using our sys- 
tem of framing—that would be a total sav- 
ing to them of $24,000.—[Shawver Brothers, 
Bellefontaine, O. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 









































Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.........+| .6:56| 7454] 5354) 3824) 34%] 223, 
New York........ 7549] 815g ‘BT 4444) 38 27% 
BOSton ... e+e sees - — | 60%! 49 | 4126] 31%, 
Toleao ....---eees 69%9| .77 53 Aly} .35 | 23% 
Bt Louis..........| 65%) .72%4| .54 3845! 36%y) .23%g 
Minneapolis..... 687g) .T49) 51 37 374] 25 
Liverpool........ *) «| £90 5514] .53 | —- |— 
At Chicago, interest in corn absorbed the 


attention of traders although other cereals 
were fairly active and at times very firm. 
Governing conditions are the same as those 
“in the saddle” for the past two or three 
weeks. The seriousness of the high tem- 
peratures and drouth in the southwest is 
unquestioned, the extent of the damage 
impossible to know. In addition to a belief 
that the corn crop of Kan and Mo has been 
cut into sharply, possibly to small propor- 
vailedrelative toequallyimportant territory 
further north and east. Private advices to 
American Agriculturist from our regular 
correspondents, trade telegrams and govt 
bulletins, have all contained a mass of evi- 
dence pointing to serious character of the 
drouth in many sections, relieved only in 
part by rainfall. 

Under these conditions it is not strange 
that the corn market has been greatly un- 
settled at a comparatively high range of 
prices, large trading in Sept at better than 
50c p bu, frequently 51@52c, some reactions 
to prices around 49c;-July and cash corn 
have remained firm much of the _ time 
around a 50c level. Some trading is noted 
in corn for delivery next May at 52%@54c 
p bu, this indicating the guess of specuila- 
tors on values next spring. Receipts are 
fair, but offerings of corn at country ship- 
ping points anything but urgent, farmers 
evidently regarding the ~ain as good prop- 
erty at present prices. A thorough 
drenching of the west might change the 
attitude, but up to late July the general 
feeling is one of bullishness. The shipping 
demand is moderate on domestic account 
but the high prices are restricting export 
business. 

Wheat prices have been affected some- 
what by the strength in other cereals, at 
times showing advance of 1@2c p bu, ac- 
companied by usual reactions. The con- 
tract grade for cash or July delivery sold 
up to 66%@67c p bu, Sept 67%@68%c, mar- 
ket unsettled. At one time fears of drouth 
affecting spring wheat caused a smart up- 
turn, followed by reaction with advices of 
needed rainfall; this indicates the nervous 
condition of trade. Harvesting has begun 
in southern Minn and S D. Foreign ad- 
vices are somewhat conflicting, with the 
belief general that France must import a 
considerable quantity of breadstuffs the 
coming year. There is now talk of possible 
serious damage in Russia, but this still to 
be confirmed. Our exports of wheat and 
flour are fairly liberal. 

The oats market has ruled active, and 
much of the time very strong, owing to 
the belief that the crop condition is any- 
thing but favorable. July-sold up to 32c p 
bu and Sept better than 33c, followed by 
slight reactions. Exports are moderate, 
with indications that foreigners would like 
to buy considerable quantities of oats if 
prices are within bounds. 

Rye has shown little life, much of the 
time easy in tone, movement small. No 2 
- store 51@52c p bu, Sept salable around 
le. 

Samples of new barley have been shown, 
attractive in quality and indicative of a 
fairly good yield. Buyers have been cau- 
tious and trade light. Old barley has sold 
in a small way at 42@50c p bu for poor to 
good, fcy nominally a premium. 

Timothy seed a little more active, 
especially new crop. deliveries. Prices 
much of the time firm with Oct close to 5c 
p lb and Sept higher than previously at 
$5.10@5.20 p 100 Ibs. Old seed, contract 
prime quotable at 5. Clover dull with 
prime new Oct delivery nominally 9.50 p 
100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain market generally 
strong and prices shade higher. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator shade firmer in sympa- 
thy with corn at 75%c p bu, corn excited 
and higher at 57%c, oats firm at 38c, rye 
55c, barley 57c, clover seed $9.50@10.50 p 
Flour 
Fancy spring 
do winter 3.80@3.85, 


100 lbs, timothy seed 1.90@2.50 p bu. 
Steady at recent advance. 
patents 3.90@4.35 p bbl, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


spring straights 3.30@3.50, do winter 3.35@ 
3.45. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 



































| Cattle Hogs Sheep 

toes 1200} 1901) 1900} 1901) 1900 

Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. | £6 30)$5.75) $6.20] $5.25) #4. $4.10) $4.50 
New York ...........| 5.90) 5.15) 6.25) 5.75) 4.50) 5.00 
PMcccinsaces ...| 5.70} 5.80] 6.20] 5.60) 4.50) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 6 10) 5.50) 6.05) 5.15) 4 re] 4.35 
Pittsburg .........-. | 6.00] 5 65) 6.20} _5 50) 4.30 4.65 
At Chicago, the feature of the cattle 


trade is the heavy supply of poor or half 
fat steers forced on the market by reason 
of drouth in the southwest. The all-around 
demand is liberal, but buyers naturally 
take advantage of the situation and se- 
cure concessions wherever possible. This 
is frequently accomplished in everything 
below choice or prime, large numbers of 
steers crossing the scales at $5.25 down- 
ward to 4.35; selected beeves suitable for 
eastern and export account are quotable 
at 5.60@6, occasionally a shade premium. 
Choice dry-fed cows and butcher heifers 
have sold well, but canning stock plentiful 
and weak. At the decline in the price of 
stock cattle there is a larger movement, 
and considerable inquiry from farmers who 
wish to place young steers on pasture. 
Choice milch cows and springers in good 
demand, prime lots dull. Quotations are 


revised as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, @600@615 Canners, $200@ 325 
Good to extra. 535585 Feeders. selected, 400@ 425 
Common to fair, 425@4 00 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 2 25«@ 325 
Good native heifers, 2a4 85 Calves, 500 ibs up, 300@ 3 50 
Fair to choice cows, OG475 Calves. veal, 450@ 650 
Poor to fancy bulls, 8 COG 435 Milchcows,each, 30 00@5000 


It has been a 6c hog market much of 
the time, with most of the transactions 
at a range of $5.85@6.15, selected lots a 
slight premium. July receipts show a con- 
siderable gain over last year and _ the 
swine supply at other western points is 
also large. 

After a period of weakness, the sheep 
market has shown a tendency to recover, 
owing to generally good demand. Prices 
cover a wide range, ewes in large supply 
and relatively weak. Some light weight 
yearlings for feeder purposes sold around 
2%c p lb. Fair to good butcher sheep $3@ 
4, yearlings 3.50@4.50, lambs 4.50@5.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported steady 
Monday of this week, when 120 cars came 
in. Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 85@600 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 35 


Good. 1290 to 15001bs, 5350550 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00400 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 450@190 Heifers, 700 to 110C ibs. 4 00a5 00 
Common, 760 to 900 lbs, 375@4 09 Bologna cows, phd. 15 00 
Rough. half fat. 415@460 F'sh cows & springers.18 6648 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 415@150 Veal calves, 5 00GT 

Hogs stronger under good demand. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 30 double 
decks. Mediums and heavy sold at $6.15@ 
6.20, good light and best yorkers 6.15@6.20, 
pigs 6.10@6.15. Sheep and lambs _§ steady. 
Monday of this week arrivals were 30 dou- 
ble decks. Sheep sold at 3.60@4.30, lambs 
3@5.25. 

At New York, prime cattle in good de- 
mand, receipts moderate. Common to 
choice native steers sold at $4.25@5.90 p 100 
Ibs, bulls 3.20@4.3 cows 2.40@4.30. Veal 
calves ruled active. Common to _ choice 
veals sold at 5@7.25. Sheep and lambs ra- 
ther slack. Common to prime sheep sold 
at 3@4.50, ordinary to prime lambs 5@6.60. 

At Buffalo, cattle rather dull and prices 


shade lower. Receipts Monday of this week 
170 cars. Top steers sold at $5.60@5.70, 
stockers and feeders 3.75@4.15, veal calves 
5.50@6.75. Hogs have shown more strength. 
Receipts Monday of this week 46 double 
decks. Yorkers sold at 6.15@6.17%, medium 
and heavy droves around 6.20, pigs 6@6.20, 
roughs 5.50@5.80. Sheep and lambs steady 
Monday of this week, when 26 double 
decks were received. Fair to good sheep 
sold at 3.75@4.50, spring lambs 4.50@5.50. 

At Londen, American cattle reported 
higher at 11@13c p lb, estimated dressed 
weight. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade quiet, offerings ample 
for the time of year, market easy. Quota- 
tions are continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft.. + ++. $80@250 
1150 to 1400-Ilb chunks.................. h0a 130 
Carriage teams..... ERE Pree Pw eee 300@700 
Drivers . chntaseeuss saeee --125@600 
Saddle horses. sikh a6: hd Glen alae seakeead 654175 

iiss oboe occ scceceenscts 35@ 10 
Western rangers.. Seow 35@70 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE ‘PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, old potatoes 
40@45c p bu, new $1@1.25, peas 35@50c, 
string beans 75c, tomatoes 2.50@4, currants 
4@5c p qt, raspberries 6@8c, cherries 10c. 
Eggs 13%c p dz, live chickens 9@10c p 1b, 


turkeys 11@13c, ducks 10@12c. State corn 
70c p bu, No 2 whole oats 42c, rye 55c, 
bran 17 p ton, middlings 18, hay 7@12. 


At Albany, potatoes $3@3.50 p bbl, cab- 
bage 3.50@4.50 p 100, blackberries 7@8c p at, 
raspberries 7@9c, muskmelons 3@6 p 100, 
watermelons 18@22. Eggs 16@1lic p dz, live 
spring chickens 174%,.@i8%4c p Ib, fowls 10@ 
lic, turkeys 11@12c, dufcks 8@9c, geese 8@ 
9c. Corn 52@54c p bu, oats 31@35c, bran 16 
@16.50 p ton, middlings 17@19, hay 14@17. 

At Buffalo, eggs 13@14%c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, spring chickens 12@lic, 
fowls 10@10't6c, squabs 25@30c p pair Old 
potatoes 25@50c p bu, new 2.25@2.50 p bbl, 
string beans 1@1.15 p bu, beets 20@25c p dz 
behs, carrots 10@15c, cucumbers 25@50c p 
dz, sweet corn 8@12c p dz, peas 75c@1 p 1% 
bu, spinach 65@75c p bbl. Huckleberries 1@ 
1.15 p 8-qt bskt, red raspberries 10@12c p 
qt, blackberries 10@1lic, sour cherries 7@10c, 
do sweet 9c, currants 4@6c, watermelons 
20@30c, muskmelons 1.50@2.50 p bu. 

At Rochester, spinach 25c p bu, potatoes 
50c, peas 40c, onions 1.15, lettuce 60c p dz, 
cabbage $1.50 p cra, huckleberries 7ic p 
bskt, raspberries 18@2l1c. Eggs 15@l6c p 
dz, live fowls 10c p Ib, turkeys 10c, chick- 
ens 10c. Steers 7%@8%c p lb, veal calves 
7@8c, spring lambs 12@12%c. Hay 16@18 p 
ton, middlings 17@18, bran 16@17, corn meal 
21@22. 

At Watertown, green peas 60@65c p bu, 
string beans 75c@1, potatoes $1@1.10, onions 
1. Live steers 4%@5c p lb, veal calves 5c, 
spring lambs 6c, fowls 7@8c, turkeys 8@10c, 
broilers 124%@l4c. Red raspberries 9@12%4c 
p qt, currants 5c, huckleberries lic, peaches 
2.75 p carrier. Eggs 13@l14c p dz. Hay 10 
@12 p ton, corn meal 23@24, bran 19@20, 
middlings 19@20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At 
No 2 Pa red wheat 724%4@78c p bu, 
red 72%@738c, corn 55%@56c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 39c, bran $16.75@17.25 p ton, 
timothy hay 13.50@17. Eggs 12@lic p dz, 
live fowls llc p lb, roosters 7c, spring 
chickens 13@léc. Apples 1.50@4 p bbl, 
huckleberries 6@8c p qt, blackberries 6@8c, 


Philadelphia, 
do Del 


cantaloupe 75c@2 p cra, peaches 1.25@2.25 
p carrier. Potatoes 1.50@2.25 p bbl, sweets 
2.50@5. Tallow 4%@5%c p =%Ib, country 


steer hides, 60 lbs and up, 10%c, cows 9c. 
At Pittsburg, apples $2.75@3 p bbl, rasp- 


berries 9@llc p qt, blackberries 6@10c, 
huckleberries 7@8c, gooseberries 1.75@2 p 
bu, cherries 2@2.50, currants 1.25@1.50, 


peaches 2@3, plums 2.25@2.50, green peas 1 
@1.25, beans 50@55c, squash 1@1.50, cucum- 
bers 1.25@1.50, sweet corn 20@25c p dz, beets 
25@30c p dz bchs, carrots 35@40c, potatoes 
2@3.25 p bbl, horse-radish roots 3@3.50, 
watermelons 20@30c each, cantaloupes 2.50 
@2.75 p cra. Eggs 13@15%c p dz, live fowls 
10@llic p lb, broilers 14@18c, turkeys 6@7c, 
ducks 8@9c, do spring 10@12c. No 2 yel- 
low corn 57@58c p bu, No 2 white oats 45@ 
46c, middlings 16.50@18.50 p ton, bran 15.50 
@16, hay 12@15. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 65@66c p bu, corn 51%@52c, oats 36% 
@37c, rye 52@53c, timothy hay $9@14.25 p 
ton, clover 7.50@9, rye straw 6.50@7, bran 
13.75@14, middlings 14.25@15.Eggs 10c p 
dz, live chickens 12c p Ib, fowls 8%c, roos- 
ters 4c, turkeys 6c, ducks 6c, do spring 8 
@10c. Peaches 2@2.50 p 6-bskt cra, apples 
2@3.50 p bbl, currants 1.40@1.50 p 24-qt cra, 
cantaloupe 1.75@2 p cra, huckleberries 2.50 
@2.75 p 24-qt cra, watermelons 10@20 p 100, 
potatoes 2.25@2.50 p bbl, cucumbers 3@3.25, 
cabbage 1.40. Steers 4.50@5.40 p 100, veal 
calves 4@6.75, hogs 5.80@6.05, sheep 3@3.65. 

At Cincinnati, corn 48@50c p bu, oats 30 
@32c, bran $15 p ton, shorts 14, middlings 
16, screenings 13, hay 11@14. Live steers 
4.40@4.75 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@5.25, hogs 
6.10@6.25, sheep 5@6, spring lambs 8@8.50. 
Eggs lic p dz, live chickens 7\%4c p lb, tur- 
keys 7c, spring ducks 10c, broilers 16c d w. 
New potatoes 72@75c p bu, onions 62@65c, 
beans 1.80@1.90, early apples 3@3.25 p bbl, 
blackberries 8c p qt, muskmelons 3@4 p 100. 
Watermelons 12@15, peaches 2@2.25 p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, apples $1@ 
2.50 p bbl, huckleberries 4@6c p qt, raspber- 
ries 5@7c, blackberries 3@5c, peaches 1@ 
2.50 p carrier, cantaloupes 1@2 p cra, wa- 

















THE LATEST MARKETS 


termelon 15@20 p 100. Potatoes 1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, cabbage 1@2 p 100, cucumbers 65@75c 
Pp bskt, onions 70@80c, tomatoes 75c@1.50 p 
carrier. Eggs 13@13%c p dz, live spring 
chickens 13@15c p Ib, fowls 11@11%c, ducks 
8%@9c. Wheat 72c p bu, corn 51%c, oats 
36c, rye 5ic, timothy hay 12.50@15 p ton, 
clover mixed 12@12.50, rye straw 9@15. bran 
15@17, middlings 156@1T. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 





which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 
Beans. 
At New York, continue -easy. Choice 


marrow $2.55 p bu, medium 2, pea 2.07%@ 
2.10, red kidney 1.75@2.25, white kidney 2.10 
@2.20, yellow eye 2.95@3. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market generally firm. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 74@8%4c p 
Ib, fair to prime 4%@7c, sun-dried 3@4%e, 
chops $1@1.85 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 75c 
@1.35, evap’d raspberries 20c p lb, black- 
berries 5@5%4c, cherries 12c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, stock generally well han- 
dled when showing desirable quality. Near- 
by fancy at mark 17@18c p dz, av prime 
16@16ce, western refrigerator stock 15@16c, 
do fresh 12@1l5c, state and Pa, av prime, 
loss off 154%@16c, do western 15@16c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh stock firm, other 
grades show little improvement. Nearby 
fancy 20c p dz, eastern 12@16c, Vt and N H 
16c, Mich 12@14c, western 9@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, prime apples firm at $2@ 
3.25 p bbl, Le Conte pears 3@4.50, peaches 
1@2.50 p carrier, plums 1@2.25, cherries 20 
@60c p 8-Ib bskt, currants 4@5c p qt, 
huckleberries 4@8c, blackberries 4@9c, 
gooseberries 5@7g, raspberries 3@8c p pt, 
watermelons firm at 150@350 p car, musk- 
melons 1@2.50 p cra. 

Ground Feeds, 


At New York, market firm. Spring bran 
$15.50@17.50 p ton, middlings 18, winter 
tren 16@17, red dog 18.40@18.75, linseed meal 

127.50, “cottonseed 23, chops  18.25@18.50, 
screenings 25@75c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.10@1.14, brewers’ meal and grits 1.40 
@1.50. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime hay steady, mar- 
ket not especially active. Prime timothy 
8734@90c p 100 lbs, No 1 824%.@85c, No 2 724%@ 


75c, No 3 65@70c, no grade 50@55c, long 
rye straw 90c. 
At Boston, market only steady. Prime 


timothy $17 p ton, No 1 16, No 2 14.50@15, 
No 3, 13.50@14, choice fine 13.50@14, clover 
mixed 13.50@14, prime rye straw 18, oat 
9@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, tone of market weaker 
under liberal offerings. Southern Rose, 
fair to fancy $1.50@2.50, do Chili 1.50@2.25 

At Boston, slightly easier under liberal 
receipts. L I Rose and Hebrons $2.75@3 p 
bbl, do southern 2@3, white Bliss 2@2.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fowls and chickens slight- 
ly lower, other stock fairly active. Spring 
chickens 13@14c p Ib 1 w, fowls 10%4c, roost- 
ers 61%4c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c, geese 90c 
_@$1.15 p pair, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 
7@8t2c p lb, broilers 18@25c, fowls 10%@ 
11%c, spring ducks 12@12\%c, do geese 18¢, 
squabs 1.75@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, tone of market steady under 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13 to Buffalo and return, $13 via the 


Nickel Plate road from Chicago, for the 
Pan-American exposition. Tickets on sale 
daily, good leaving Buffalo up to midnight 
of the “tenth day from and including date 
of sale. Also tickets on sale daily Chicago 
to Buffalo and return at $16 for the round 
trip, with 15 day limit, including date 
of sale. $21 Chicago to Buffalo and return, 
good for 30 days. Tickets Chicago to New 
York and return at special reduced rates. 
Write John Y. Callahan, general agent, 111 
Adams street, Chicago, for full particulars 
and folder showing time of trains, etc. 





moderate receipts. Live fowls 10@10%c p 

Ib, roosters 5@6c, spring chickens 12@1l6c, 

northern and eastern fresh-killed fowls 10@ 

138c, chickens 15@25c, ducks 12@13c, pigeons 

75c@1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 744@9c 

p lb, fowls 9%@1l1c, spring chickens 20@22c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, prime _ stock steady. 
Beets 1@1.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, tur- 
hips 1.50@2.50, sweet corn 75c@1.50 p 100, 
L I cabbage 2@2.50, do fancy 4@5, cauli- 
flower 1.50@2 p bbl, cucumbers 1.75@2 p bx, 
ege plant 1.50@2, green peas 75c@1.25 p bag, 
lettuce 20@60c p dz, onions 2@2.25 p bbl, 
peppers 1.75@2 p cra, squash 1@1.50 p bbl, 
do fancy L I 2.25@2.50, string beans 1@2 p 


bu, spinach 1 p bbl, tomatoes 1@2.50 p car- 
rier. 
Wool. 
A slightly stronger tone is noted in the 
wool market, especially for fine grades. 
The new clip is claimed to be well out of 


first hands in many producing sections, 
and active buying is reported where wool 


is still held. Less stock is said to have 
been consigned this year than usual, grow- 
ers selling outright in most instances. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

‘A rather firm feeling exists, especially in 
fancy creamery, which is somewhat scarce. 
Other goods are quotably easy. There is 
a moderate movement of nearly all lines, 
but high grade goods are picked up closely. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
Bes thames 19 @19%c 20 @20%c 1814%@19 ¢ 
BBOe sesece 19 @19%c 19%@20 c 18 @18%c 
Cree 1744@18 c 18%@18%c 17 @1i7T%e 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
19@20c p lb, prints 20@21c, dairy 14@18c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy prints 20@21ic, Elgin tubs 
19@20c, dairy 10@17c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 18c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin 21@22c, state cmy 
18@19c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 19@20c, 
prints 20@2ic, dairy 18@19c. 

At New York, prime fresh butter in good 
demand. Cmy extra 19%4c p Ib, firsts 18@ 
19c, seconds 17@17%e, fancy state dairy 18@ 


1§14c, firsts 17@1716c, western imt cmy 
fancy 16@lic, firsts 15@15%c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prime 


fresh stock firm. Extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 20@20%c p Ib, firsts 19%c, 
ladle 13@16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
22144@23c, tubs 21%@22c,O and Pacmy 19@ 
1914c, dairy 13@14c, country rolls 12@13c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 20 


@21c p Ib, do state 17@18c, dairy 114%4@l12c. 
—At Cincinnati, emy tubs 19c, prints 20c, 
dairy 12c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 21c p lb, firsts 19@20c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 19@20c, firsts 17@18c, dairy 17@20c. 

At Boston, market ruled shade firmer 
under quite moderate supplies and good 
demand. Vt and N H cmy extra 20%e p 
lb, N Y 20%c, western 19144@20c, firsts 18%@ 
i9c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N Y 17%@18c, firsts 
16@1i7c, western imt cmy 13%@15%éc, ladle 
1514@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The hot, dry weather of the past few 
weeks has considerably reduced the make 
and receipts are only moderate. In the 
cheese making districts of N Y much of the 
late June make has been put in cold stor- 
age for the winter trade. Some eastern 
markets unsettled, but there is a marked 
improvement at Chicago owing to lessened 
arrivals. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
9@10c p lb.—At Buffalo, new 8@9c, old 10@ 
1014c.—At Rochester, twins 10%c.—At 
Albany, cheddars 914,@10\4c, flats 8% @914e. 

At New York, market unsettled, ar- 
rivals show effects of hot weather. Fancy 
small 914¢c p Ib, fair to choice 8%@9c, fancy 
large 9c, fair to choice 8%@8%c, light skims 
744@8e, full 2@2%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1507 bxs offered Satur- 
day at 8%c p lb; no sales reported. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
N Y 9%e p Ib, part skims 6@8c.—At Pitts- 
burg, choice Ohio 9%@10c, do N Y 10@10%e, 
limburger 11%.@12c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats -8%@9c p Ib, 
twins 10%c, N Y cheddars 10c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, N Y cheddars 18c, state flats 9c. 

At Boston, generally quiet and wun- 
changed. Extra N Y twins 9%@9%c p Ib, 
firsts §%@9c, extra Vt twins $c, firsts 8% 
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@%c, extra western twins 914c, rair to good 
@81 ec, Ohio flats 8@8%s. 


‘Maryland— At Baltimore, choice new N 
Y 9%@10%c p Jb. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, trade continues very dull 
and there is a weak undertone to the mar- 
ket, but prices are not materially affected, 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

{In cents with comparisons.] 





1901 1900 1899 

N Y state choice..1744.@18% 13 @14% 16@17 
OVNME «6 cas esed 16 @17 11%@12% 14@15 
TCGIMIM: o.c.ccs00 14 @15 8 @10 1v@13 
Pac coast, choice 1744.@18% 13 @141%4 16@18 
SMCISNID Sine 0 nknawre 15 @16 8 @10 10@13 
WO sisai sans ooics 2 @6 2 @6 2@ 6 
OU pis ohig Beds 35 @40 32 @40 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept time 
July 19 last yr 1, ’00 last) 


Domestic receipts .... 99 871 117,511 109,026 

Exports to Europe....383 1,614 69,314 46,193 

Imports from Europe.. 5,326 5,823 
New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending July 13 were W. M. 
Richardson, 30 bales. Hops came through 
the winter fairly well, but the cold, wet 
pring kept them back and in general con- 
dition they are not up to last year at this 
time, Acreage remains practically the same, 
with only enough set to keep it good and 
possibly a small increase. More lice than 
usual at this season. Weather conditions 
from now out will control damage. No con- 
tracts have been made as they are not pop- 
ular. The yield will not be so large as 
last year. Shipments for week ending July 
20 were: T. E. Dornett 17 bales and W, M. 
Richardson 11 bales. 

MADISON Co—Madison: Vines are grow- 
ing rapidly and prospects are good, except 
in some old yards. Yield will equal last 
year’s product. A very few contracts have 
been made, at l5c. 





Injured Teat—H. E. N. (N Y) has a cow 
that got one of her teats torn on wire. The 
teat seems to be nearly closed, as very lit- 
tle milk comes through it. He also has 
a horse that got its leg cut on barb wire. 
It will be necessary to get a milk tube and 
keep it in the teat until the parts heal. 
The tube can be kept in the teat by tying 
a cord to the ring of the tube and over 
the back of the cow. For the horse mix 
1 oz each sulphate of zine and acetate of 
lead with 1 qt of soft water; shake up and 
apply a little twice a day. The pocket you 
mention will take care of itself. 








Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


Official Report of State Authorities 
University of Wisconsin~-0001bs 


per hour; test skim mil 4 
Conn. Agr. cee ibe ws 


hour; test ski 


age. College tei Ibs per scot 


or roe Colleg e— “Did very good 
wor It skims very 
University of Neb ragie—“Runs very light. 
Doing good work.” 
egee, Ala., Industrial pe 8 ae 
oughmens of is remarkab. 
cnanries co. P. M. SHARPLES, 
cago, lils, West Chester, Pa. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


A report that a treaty is in course of 
preparation for execution by the U S and 
Cuba whereby Cuba will consent to the 
perpetual occupation of Morro castle at 
Havana by a U §S garrison, and that the 
agreement will be forced upon the Cubans 
as part of the purchase price has little bet- 
ter foundation than the passing remarks 
of some military observers on the situa- 
tion in Cuba. It is a fact that a good deal 
of argument will be made before the naval 
officers to have Morro included in their 
list of sites, on the ground that Cuba will 
probably never raise an adequate army and 
that the one apparently impregnable 
stronghold on her shores and the key to 
the military control of the whole island 
ought not to be left in a position where a 
treacherous officer with a handful of troops 
could turn it over to a foreign enemy. 








Owing to criticisms of President McKin- 
ley for pardoning violators of national 
banking laws, the pardon clerk of the dept 
of justice has compiled comparative tables 
showing the pardons granted in the sec- 
ond Cleveland administration and in Pres- 
ident McKinley’s first term. The total acts 
of clemency under Cleveland were 41, 
against 36 by McKinley. Of these actual 
pardons numbered 21 under Cleveland, 15 
under McKinley; the commutations were 18 
and 12, respectively, while in “pardon to 
restore civil rights cases’ Mr Cleveland 
granted but one and his successor five. 





The Big Helen iron mine at Michipico- 
ten, owned by the Clergue syndicate, has 
been jumped by Julius George, a prospec- 
tor, who-has re-staked the property. A 
patent had been applied for, but had not 
been granted at the time of the re-staking, 
and George claims that the company had 
not complied with the law and that it was 
therefore an open claim. The mine is val- 
ued at $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


Secy Long has refused to accept as a 
text book at the naval academy Maclay’s 
because of passages attacking the reputa- 
tion of Rear Admiral Schley. The book 
had been accepted when only two volumes 
were published, and the third volume, 
which it is claimed was not submitted for 
approval, contained the obnoxious pass- 
ages. 








The rate of increase f{n population for the 
country at large from 1890 to 1900 was about 
21%. The rate of urban increase was 37%. 
But in the decade from 1880 to 1890 the ur- 
ban population had grown at a rate slight- 
ly over 50%. The percentage of the popu- 
lation living in towns of 4000 inhabitants 
or over was in 1890 about 33%, as compared 
with 22% in 1880. But in 1900 the ratio 
had risen to only 37.3%, leaving to the 
country the still formidable fraction of 
62.7. It is interesting to note also that the 
ratio of growth for the greater cities is 
slightly lower than that for the growth of 
towns and cities as a whole. While urban 
population increased from 1890 to 1900 by 
37%, the population of the 160 cities which 
have 25,000 inhabitants or over showed a 
gain of only 32.5%; and these same 160 cit- 
ies from 1890 to 1900 actually gained 90,000 
inhabitants less than they did between 
1880 and 1890. 





J. P. Morgan states emphatically that 
there can be no compromise in the steel 
strike. He says: The position of the op- 
erating companies is perfectly simple and 
well understood; and so far as I am con- 
cerned, has my unqualified approval.” 





William Idler, Philadelphia’s oldest jew- 
eler and an authority on antiques, is dead 
at the age of 93. His collection of colonial 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition via the 
Nickel Plate road. Also special reduced 
rates Chicago to New York and return. 
Three through daily trains with vestibuled 
sleeping cars and excellent dining car ser- 
vice, meals being served on the American 
club meals plan, ranging in price from 35c 
to $1. Chicago depot Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue, on the elevated loop. Write 
John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, for full information and 
beautifully illustrated descriptive folder of 
the exposition buildings and grounds. 








money, stamps and signatures was one of 
the best in the U S and his advice was 
much in demand by collectors of curios and 
antiques, 





King Oscar of Sweden is to appoint a lib- 
eral ministry, the first during his reign. 
He ascended to the throne in 1872. 





Cornelius N. Bliss, former secretary of 
the interior, is the favorite of the repub- 
licans of New York city for the mayoralty 
nomination. 





The Turkish govt has issued an edict 
prohibiting Turkish children from attend- 
ing foreign schools, the employment of 
Christian teachers in Turkish households, 
or the appearance of Turkish women in 
public accompanied by Christian women 
companions. The edict deprives hundreds 
of foreign governesses of the means of sub- 
sistence. 





Lord Pauncefote gives notice that he ex- 
pects to return to this country in Oct with 
the draft of a Nicaragua canal treaty that 
will be satisfactory to both Great Britain 
and the U S. Presumably the British govt 
has made large concessions to meet. the 
objections of that element of the senate 
which resisted the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty on the ground that it 
‘did not clearly define and establish the 
dominance of the U S over the water route 
between the oceans. 





Bodies of Turkish troops and Albanians 
are murdering and torturing inhabitants 
of Servian villages in the neighborhood of 
Metrovitze. The outrages are alleged to 
be designed to drive out the Servian set- 
tlements possessing a modified independ- 
ence along the great strategic road from 
Metrovitze to Becanane. 


Boston, Mass, is put down as the fourth 
tea port in the U 8. 


Paris Gibson, Mont’s newly elected 
senator, is a native of Me, and a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin college. 








An important ruling by the United States 
supreme court is to the effect that the cred- 
itor of a bankrupt who has received part 
of his claim on account prior to bank- 
ruptcy must surrender to the assignees of 
his debtor all the money received by him 
within four months next preceding the date 
of bankruptcy before he can have his claim 
put on an equality with those of other 
creditors. 





Pierre Lorillard, eldest son of Peter Loril- 
lard, founder of the great firm of tobacco- 
nists, is dead at the age of 67. At the death 
of his father he received $1,000,000 and an 
interest with his brothers in the business 
established by his father. He soon bought 
the controlling interest and greatly increas- 
ed his fortune. He became interested in 
the turf and was the owner of Parole; also 
of Iroquois, which was the first American 
horse to win the English Derby. Mr. Loril- 
lard was the founder of Tuxedo Park, a 
fashionable resort. 





An ordinance is pending before the Pitts- 
burg city govt making the municipality 
a preferred creditor in new transit lines 
hereafter established. It is proposed that 
the organizers and builders of the line 
shall run all the risks of construction, 
assume all the expense, and pay to the 
city 5% of the actual earnings of the pro- 
posed roads. 


Extracts from the correspondence be- 
tween Gen Otis and Gen MacArthur demon- 
strate that the relations between these two 
officers were at times strained, but not be- 
yond the point often reached by command- 
er and subordinate. Gen Otis withheld his 
approvai of a proposed proclamation of 
MacArthur and was unabfe to agree that 
the conditioms under which certain officers 
performed a gallant service were such as 
are prequisite for a recommendation for 
brevets. That is all there is to the corre- 
spondence, even if it is at times tart. 





There are seven state banks in the United 
states owned and managed by colored peo- 
ple entirely. Most of them are located in 
the southern states. Richmond, Va, has 
a state institution called the Bank, Grand 
Fountain of True Reformers. Its capital 
is $88,125; its surplus 109,983 and its profits 
as given by a representative of the Ameri- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


can bankers’ association, 215,500. It was 
organized in ’89 and is the only colored 
bank belonging to the American bankers’ 
association. A convention of negro bank- 
ers is to be held in Buffalo, N Y, in Sept. 





Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary of the 
Peary Arctic club, has started for Sydney, 
C B, where he is to take command of the 
steamship Erik, in which he will sail north 
with the double purpose or trying to find 
Lieut R. B. Peary and also to learn the 
whereabouts of Mrs Peary and her daugh- 
ter. Peary, who sailed north in ’98, is be- 
lieved to be in Melville bay, but grave 
fears are entertained as to the safety of 
his wife and child. They sailed last year 
in the Windward, which put in at Sydney 
Aug 10, 1900, but since then no word has 
been received, nor has the vessel been 
sighted. 





Gen Hughes, in command of the Visayas 
islands, reports progress in the task of 
penctrating the island of Samar and scat- 
tering the insurgents. 





The war dept has abandoned the experi- 
ment of furnishing pajamas for our troops 
in the field. 





Democrats of the 6th Tex district bal- 
loted 4046 times before they succeeded in 
nominating a candidate for congress to suc- 
ceed the late Rep Burke. The lucky man 
was Dudley G. Wooten. 





Studies recently completed by a _ well- 
known geologist confirm the belief that the 
Bermuda islands are merely the remnant of 
one large island which had an area of 300 
to 400 square miles. The present group has 
an area of only 20 square miles, 
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akes short roads. 


XLE 


d light loads. 


FREASE 


d for everything 
that runs on wheels. 



























Sold Everywhere. 
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“ A great deal in a little space.” — The Press. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books 
of travel and education issued by the 
Passenger Department of the 


New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad 

These small beoks are filled with in- 
formation regarding the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
best be obtained be J travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resorts of America—to trips to the 
islands of the sea and around the 
world. 

They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 


A copy of the #-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the * Four-Track Series,” will be sent free, post- 
— upon receipt of postage stamp, by George H. 

aniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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Beside his open door he stands 
And sees the world go by; 
A.ruddy glow is in his cheek, 
And laughter in his eye, 
As if he found a golden key 

In evegsy bag o’ rye. 


The dripping wheel below 
The melody it caught 

From limpid waters, brown and clear, 
In nature’s temple taught; 

And in the miller’s very soul 
Its harmony is wrought. 


him chants. 


His honest laugh is good to hear; 
His hand is good to grip; 

Within his soul there is no room 
For aught of guile to slip; 

Content is he to take his toll, 
And watch his old wheel drip. 


God bless the miller and his wheel! 
God bless the merry rill! 

As long ago, in unison, 
I hear them singing still. 

And he who learns that melody 
May think or do no ill! 





Apple Blossoms. 


MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 





The old orchard was a mass of pink and 
white bloom. Whenever the wind gently 
stirred the soft petals there came a mock 
snowstorm. A _ delicious fragrance filled 


the air. 

They were standing in the perfumed 
shelter of one of the _ oldest. trees. 
She looked overhead at a stout but 


sapless branch, which thrust itself straight 
out. There were only a few blossoms upon 
it and she said: 

“The branch 
swing is dying. 
apple blossoms!” 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “ how I 
used to swing you, and how you would 
want to go higher and higher, until you 
could see the whole world? Ever since we 
were children, Katherine, we have been to- 
gether.” 

She plucked a pink and white cluster, 
and looked at the far-off purple hills. 


where we once had our 
How I love the scent of 


“Like brother and sister,’”’ was her un- 
steady response. 
“No, like sweethearts,” he said. “Dear, 


there was to be no word of love in our 
good-bye! But will I break my word if I 
tell you again how I have loved you, and 
shall always love you? The man you are 
to marry is rich, and you are accounted a 
fortunate girl. But, Katherine, are riches 
everything ?”’ 

“We must not talk like this,’’ she said. 
“Do you know—but, of course, you do— 
there is a mortgage on this old farm, and if 
it is not paid, they will have to leave?’ 

“And it is for their sakes,’”’ he said. ‘‘God 
bless you, and may you be happy always!” 

“Good-bye!” she half sobbed. ‘‘We had 
better say good-bye!” 

The apple blooms were about to fall from 
her trembling hand. 

“No, give them to me,” he pleaded. 

And so he passed out of her sight and out 
of her life. The next day, with the _ regi- 
ment in which he had enlisted, he was on 
his way to Cuba. And after the“ apple 
blossoms had fallen from the trees, and 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





only the memory of their fragrance re- 
mained, Katherine was married to _ the 
very rich, middle-aged man who had asked 
her to be his wife 


He took her to his palatial New York 
home, and all that wealth could buy was 
hers. The mortgage was paid off and her 


parents were happy. And Katherine strove 
hard to be a good wife and to quench the 
flame of the old love at her heart. 

He was down in Cuba fighting for his 
country. She scanned the papers eagerly 
for all news of the war. And one after- 
noon, when some men on the street were 
hawking an “extra,’’ she sent a servant for 
a@ copy. 

He brought back a newspaper, and 
under great black, staring headlines was 
an account of the battle that had just been 


fought. There was a list of the dead, and 
Katherine’s eyes instinctively sought one 
name, 


Just then her husband entered. 

“See, Katherine, what I have brought 
you,” he said; “this bottle of perfume. 
Isn’t it simply exquisite? ‘Apple blossoms,’ 
they call it. To smell it, one would act- 
ually think he was back in your father’s 
old orchard.” 

To his great alarm she pitched heavily 
forward in a faint. He went and strove 
to revive her. He bathed her face with 
the cooling, delightful perfume, while a 
shudder passed through her slender body. 

Then suddenly she started up. 

“Don’t!’”? she cried, in a voice so wild that 
it froze his heart with fear. ‘“‘Take it away 
—I hate the smell of it! Open the win- 
dows—I’m suffocating! I never want to see 
the apple trees in bloom again!”’ 


— 


Our Gobbler and Summer Guest. 


“MRS ANNIE E. BELL,’’ OHIO. 


Don’t think your boarders will want to 
sit in your parlor. Mine are usually ladies 
and children, and I let them come right 
into my kitchen where I am working. Of- 
ten I have had a half a dozen standing 
around my churn, watching the process of 
buttermaking, drinking buttermilk and -in 
perfect astonishment exclaiming, ‘Oh, isn’t 
it lovely!” I thought sometimes that they 
all tried to talk at once. You may at times 
be a little annoyed, but you will be amused 
in return for every annoyance. 

I remember how I came near losing two 
young lady boarders I had booked for the 
summer. They arrived, and after partak- 
ing of supper and looking about the prem- 
ises, expressed themselves as perfectly de- 
lighted. ‘‘Well, Mrs Bell,” they said, “we 
will just settle our bill for the first week, 
if you don’t object, and will let you state 
your price.” I remonstrated that it was 
not my custom, but that if they desired I 
would not resist, and as they wished to 
keep their room I made it seven dollars. 
The young ladies retired, after I had prom- 
ised to awaken them in time to see the 
milking done, and bidden them a kindly 
good-night. They made their appearance 
in due time, looking, oh, so lovely, in their 
soft red morning wrappers. After break- 
fasting they proposed a walk in the or- 
chard. I assured them that it would be 
very pleasant and that surely nothing 
would molest them. 7 

It happened that a friend had presented 
me with a pair of beautiful white turkeys 
which, after prospecting about the prem 
ises, had also chosen this lovely spot as a 
fit place to begin the rearing of their off- 
spring. So Mr Gobbler strutted back and 
forth, a guard of honor to his fair mate, 
and was not any too well pleased to see so 
much red coming in such close proximity 
to his turkeyship, for red always excites the 
anger of the male turkey. 

The young ladies approached very near, 
admiring his beautiful plumage, and ex- 
claiming, “Oh, how lovely you are!” not 
noticing the fire of anger and wrath glis- 
tening in his eyes, until he suddenly made 
a dash for them. Their first thought of 
self protection was in flight, and they would 
have succeeded had not the younger of the 
two, a beautiful but delicate lady, fainted 
on the spot. At this the courage of the 
other arose. The first thought in her mind 
was, “I will never forsake a friend in time 
of need,” so there she stood over her friend, 
a target to the -peated attacks of Mr Gob- 
ler, until their screams finally brought as- 
sistance. Her only exclamation was, “You 
horrid, ugly creature!” I sympathized 
greatly with the ladies and assured them it 
was just a little mishap, and that I would 
speedily set matters right. Ever after I 
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was very careful in planning amusement 
for guests. 

In conclusion I will say that if you have 
never tried this means of increasing the 
profits of your farm, make a trial of it the 
present season, and if you do not realize a 
great profit at little expense, it will be your 
fault. Right here is the secret of success— 
be kind and obliging; humor, as far as pos~ 
sible, your guests’ whims and fancies, give 
them plenty of plain, well prepared vic- 
tuals, charge them moderately, and succesg 
is yours. 


——— 


The Facinating Motor Wheel. 


AN AMATEUR. 





tiding a motor bicycle for the first time 
is a pecuilar sensation. It is a combination 
of doubt and anticipation and at first doubt 
predominates, you doubt if you can make 
the engine go, and then when it suddenly 
gives a preliminary snort or two and set< 
tles down to a steady pop you are pos- 
sessed of an enormous doubt if you will be 
able to stop it again. You are quite sure 
you won’t. You have visions of running 
on forever or at least until a brick wall 
or a telegraph pole shall forcibly intrude 
itself. The distant corner already begins 
to worry you. Will you be able to slow 
down sufficiently to turn it? You must stop 
now, this instant! You must know that 
you can before you get to it. While one 
hand breaks the current the other throws 
the engine out. Either would have been 
sufficient. The puffing ceases abruptly. 
Quite as abruptly a little sigh of relief 
escapes you and you become aware that 
you are perspiring rather freely. 

Then you begin to pedal again and cau- 
tiously reach forward for the lever that 
throws the engine in. With the first kick: 
you experience that funny feeling again 
and the old irresistible desire to stop. Next 
time the doubt has begun to vanish. Still 
it is a bit difficult to become accustomed 
to sliding smoothly along with no effort 
on your own part. Somehow you _ can’t 
shake the feeling that the bicycle is a sort 
of devil machine which you control only by 
the grace of God and its own compliance. 
You are morally certain that if it wanted 
to it could run away with yeu and you 
couldn’t help yourself: In fact, the con- 
viction becomes so strong you must needg 
throw the engine out once more just to be 
absolutely sure that you can and that pre- 
vious success was not mere accident. 

But when at last you have turned the 
corner, safely navigated past a couple of 
teams, turned around once or twice and 
stopped andstartedinnumer. ble times, this 
feeling wears off and the real charm of 
motor cycling becomes more and more ap- 
parent. There is a sense of luxurious indif- 
ference to the hard working world. You 
begin to pity the wheelman toiling up the 
grade by the exercise of his own sturdy 
legs. It is a regular sleighride, in track 
parlance, a perpetual coast. You can go 
as slow as you desire or speed like the 
wind with no puffing and blown lungs or 
weary muscles. And a little lever does it 
all. There is no vibration from the en- 
gine and the machine is handled as easily 
as an ordinary bicycle. It is delightful, 
exhilarating, fascinating, but it is bound 
to breed a lazy tribe of wheelmen. [ft is too 


easy. Try it. 
While Mother Sings. 
ESPERANCE. 





When mother sings for me 
Those feeble notes 

Awake within my heart 
A cadence clear. 

On gleaming radiant wings 
It soars and floats, 

And listening angels bend 
With whisperings 

To thear the music sweet— 
When mother sings. 


I hear again that sweet 
Old lullaby 

She sang for me in child- 
Hood’s happy day. 

Although the words may all 
Forgotten lie 

In some time-hidden hollow 
Far away, 

A subtle echo comes 
With gentle wings, 

To lull my soul to rest— 
While mother sings. 





Our greatest glory consists not in never, 
falling, but in rising every time we fal, 
[Goldsmith. 
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A Summer's Dream. 
MARCIA. I, BARNARD, 


go 





Writing poetry's a bore, 

With mercury at ninety-four. 
These hot days I'd like to be 

Sailing on the Arctic sea, 

On an iceberg I would sail, 

*Mong the walruses and whales, 

And i'd count it heaps of fun 

Just to see the midnight sun, 

Then, perhaps I'd like to go 

Where the Alpine roses blow, 

And rhododendrons pink and white 
I’d gather from the Alpine hight; 
And farther up, the edelweiss, 
Famous flower of snow and ice, 

In the bracing mountain air, 

I'd chase the ibex to his lair, 

And start a mighty avalanche 
Down the slope, with many a crash. 
Neath some sheltering ledge I'd stay, 
Where the sparkling waters play, 
With their gurgling limpid laugh, 
And there I'd quaff and quaff and quaff. 


‘ 


ee 


My Pleasantest Surprise. 


MAMIE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Our family circle was, and is, a large one. 
It had been “unbroken” for a long time, 
so when my oldest brother announced his 
determination of going to Howard univer- 
sity, Washington, D C, and working his 
way through college, it caused quite a-stir 
in our home. 

As he was not the one to say “give it 
up,” if his plans were upset at all, he left 
for the university in the middle of Sep- 
tember, four years ago. It certainly was 
a sad occasion to us, and perhaps our sad- 
dest winter, to have the oldest son and 
brother away in Washington. But his let- 
ters came, like the moon on a dark night, 
cheering us up, and making things bright- 
er. He sometimes wrote, “I haven't time 
to be homesick,’” and indeed he _ didn’t 
have, for the lessons had to be learned and 
his work done. 

The year pased on, winter"giving way to 
spring, and finally we began to count by 
weeks, instead of months, when our boy 
would come home. I lived then, as I still 
do, with my two uncles, about a mile away 
from my mother’s. My letter from Wash- 
ington would come every other Tuesday, 
and at last he wrote, “School closes earlier 








MAMIE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S BROTHERS. 


here than it does at home. I shall be home 
somewhere near the first of June.” 

The last week of May had come, and I 
thought, ‘‘one week more and John will be 
home.” One night after my uncles had 
finished their chores at the barn, they said 
they were going out in the pasture to see 
if the fence was down, as one of our cows 
had come home in the early part of the 
afternoon. One of them went ahead and I 
was thinking I'd go too, for I was only 
twelve, and didn’t want to be left alone 
in the house at dusk. My uncle had just 
handed me his milkpail and told me to 
take it over to the house, when I heard 
voices. Turning toward the house, who 
should I see but a boy, wheeling a bicycle, 
and two girls on either side, Of course I 
knew the girls were my sisters, but I think 
if my heart stood still, it was then. 

Finally the word I had been trying to 
utter came, and I shouted “Johnnie!” at the 
same time holding up the milkpail. My 
sister said, ‘Don’t throw that milkpail at 
him,” and then I regained part of my scat- 
tered senses, though I guess part of them 
are journeying around the world now, for 
I haven’t many at the present time. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


As I write this, all that happy feeling 
comes back. I don’t think anyone can know 
‘Just exactly” how we felt. Nothing must 
do but that I walk back with them and 
stay down home over night. 

That was the pleasantest surprise I ever 
had, although the next year he came home 
over a week earlier than we dared hope, 
on acount of the Peace jubilee held at 
Washington. But somehow, the first sur- 
prise was the greatest, although he was 
just as welcome, by all means, the second 
year, as he was the first. 

I think if the Tablers could have seen 
us that night, they would surely have 
thought us a happy family. 

I send a picture of my two brothers, with 
our longest and shortest gun. 


SS ——EE 


Are They of Benefit?—The letters of 
Rough Rider, Webfoot and many others 
who have given description of the country 
and its historic scenes where they live are 
very interesting. Let us all try to do this. 
Will some of the Tablers please tell me if 
they have had any experience with our 
agricultural colleges, and whether they are 
of great benefit to young men or not? Are 
they ‘likely to succeed in farming after a 
four years’ course, and not follow in the 
same track as their forefather’s? Surely, 
some of you have a friend who has been to 
one of these schools. Nella Bly, your wid 
storm story was the funniest one I ever 
heard of. I heard about a couple of young 
people sleeping upstairs in an old house 
when a storm came up and blew the roof 
off, but still they slept on. Gussie S and 
her sisters deserve the praise as American 
hustlers, for their experience beats that of 


some of the boys in earning money. 
Those of you who live in fig and 
strawberry countries and are expert 
pickers, please tell the most you 


have picked in a day. I know people who 
say they can pick 100 boxes. I will ask the 
Tablers to guess one easy question: Who 
was the first man to start the photographic 
industry? Let us all try to think of some 
funny incident when we write.—[Cap. 


A Wonderful State—Now really, Tablers, 
Dakota is a wonderful state and not such a 
God-forsaken country as some of my east- 
ern cousins seem to think. There are no 
wolves or rattlers here, and only a few 
coyotes, but farther west there are more 
wild animals than here in Minnehaha 
county. Queer name, isn’t it? I’ve heard 
that there was an Indian chief’s daughter 
whose name was Minnehaha and she used 
to live around where Sioux Falls now 
stands. Are there any Norse-Americans at 
the Table?—[Norse-Americana. 


A Pretty School Building—Well, Ta- 


blers, I’ve been standing aside and watch- 
ing the game with great enjoyment, and 
now I must just say something myself. I 
cannot say, like most of the girls and boys 
of the Table, “Iama high school girl’ (or 
boy). but I am contented to say that I am 
a farmer’s daughter, and go to a country 
school. Our school building is a very nice 
one, however, and prettier than some city 
schools I have visited. I live in the Em- 
pire state. Wild flowers grow very abun- 
dantly in this section, among them trail- 
ing arbutus, dogtooth violet, hepatica, ane- 
mone and many others.—[Blue Rose. 


Father Misses the Paper—Dear Tablers, 
IT have long been a silent listener, for the 
Table Talk is the first thing I read when 
I get hold of the paper. Since our sub- 
scription has run out, I borrow the paper, 
until father subscribes for it again, for he 
misses it almost as much as I do. Iama 
farmer’s son and attend high school. Just 
now I have started taking German lessons 
by mail, as advertised in the June 29th 
issue, and like it very much, as all ques- 
tions concerning it are answered. How 
many of you are taking them? I thorough- 
ly enjoyed the story of Steve Larkin.—[A. 
-_'<. 





“Appropriate’’—“It’s odd how appropri- 
ate are the names of the big circus and 
menagerie managers,” said the benevolent 
gentleman. ‘“‘There’s Forepaugh—four paw 
—that makes you think of a menagerie at 
once; and Ring-ling, that inevitably sug- 
gests a circus’— ‘‘And don’t forget Sells,” 
observed the pessimist. 





What would the garden be without 
birds? They cheer us with their song from 
morning until night and gladden us with 
delight. They are ever ready to help in 








gathering insects, and in return we should 
treat them with kindness. Our game laws 
are now being enforcéd more than in for- 
mer years, so the birds will have a better 
chance to live.—[C. H. Keihl. 

I have not much of a report to give you 
this time, for I have not received the let- 
ters once since March 25. I am expecting 
them now every day.—[Secretary L C 151. 

The letters of Circle 102 have just com- 
pleted another round, and everything is go- 
ing finely. We are thinking of starting a 
story.—[B. C. Blodgett. 

I have just moved to this part of the 
country, and I like it very much because 
I can help my uncle farm. I can drive a 
four-horse team for him and I go after the 
cows nearly every evening. I ride a little 
black pony, Julie, who is a good pacer, I 
have two sisters and three brothers and my 
youngest sister goes with me after the 
cows.—[Katie Davidson. 

I live a mile out of Fort Plain and am 
eight years old. My sister was seven this 
month. Papa takes five newspapers a week. 
[Ford S. Bellinger. 


Since the monster did not eat my last 
letter, I will write again and ask the Ta- 
blers if any of them live in the northwest- 
ern part of Indiana? If they do, I live 
near them. I am 16 years old, am 5 ft 7 
in tall, have dark curly hair and dark eyes 
and weigh 135 lbs. This is my first year of 
high school. Tablers, I think Steve Larkin, 
Cowboy, was fine, and I think most all of 
you will agree with me. I think it was 
better than Captain Jack or A Primary 
Teacher. If I see this in print I will send 
my photo next time.—[Indiana Boy. 

I am a North Dakota farmer’s boy, 16 
years of age, and would like to join the 
Tablers’ society. I like to see what the 
young Tablers have to say in every paper, 
and would not miss an issue for a good 
deal.—[John Scalf. 








Jos. Horne & Co 


Thrifty People’s Opportunity 


This July Clearance is the time for saving 
money and thousands of people are in pocket 
A ing —_e e of it. 

ou can buy a whole year’s supply for about 
half or third what the goods would have cost 
@ month or so back. 

We can only ive specimens indicative of 
the prices prevailing in all the departments. 

Write at once and ask us any questions 
about the sale you’ve a mind to. 

Colored Grenadines, $1.75 a yard that were 
$2.50 and $3. 

Printed Crepes and Satins, 65c¢ a yard that 
were $1.50 and $2. 

Printed Foulards and Peau de Soies, 50c a 
yard that were $1 and $1.25 a yard. 

Paris Novelty Cloths—$3 a yard Satin Stripe 
Novelty, $2.50 a yard, hemstitched striped 
Etamine, now $1 a yard. 


$1.50 a yard Diagonal Tailor Suiting and 
French Brouilard Suiting, now 50c a yard. 
$1 a yard for Black Grenadines that sold for $2. 


$1.65 a yard for Black Peau de Sole that sold 
for $2. ’ 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Dep't E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 


¥ 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want as Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER } value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complicte 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction, 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


a 

Don’t nurse your corns. Remove them 
with A-CORN SALVE. 
gists, or by mail. 


Trial box sent free. \ 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
PATENTS FREE FOR THE ASKINwW. 
es Handbook of laws and full in- 


formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
stamp. Lewis T.Greist, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
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A Watermelon Feast. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 


At a danty and pretty luncheon given last 
summer to a bicycle club, everything was 
served cold, and being an extremely hot 
day was found mest appetizing and _ re- 
freshing after the ride, in which nearly all 
of the company had indulged. 

The various dishes were bordered with 
nasturtiums and their delicate, veined 
leaves, while sprays of nasturtium vines 
wandered carelessly over the snowy cloth. 
Beside every plate were little green bas- 
kets made of small muskmelons, filled with 
tiny ginger wafers. The baskets were 
formed by making the outline of a handle 
on the stem end, with a sharp knife, re- 
moving the section of skin on either side 
of the marking, and neatly scraping out 
the pulp. On the handle was tied a place- 
card, with ribbon matching the prevailing 
color of the tablet, green and yellow. 

Watermelons made charming receptacles 
for cake, buns and wafers. The melons 
were cut in halves lengthwise, a long slice 
taken from the bottom to make them stand 
securely, and the handles were fashioned 
from wire and gracefully twined with nas- 
turtium blossoms, the outer rim encircled 
with a wreath of green. The red part was 
removed in large spoonfuls, making oval 
shaped balls, piled on individual plates, 
sprinkled with lemon juice, and covered 
with whipped cream slightly sweetened and 
served with a ginger punch originated by 
the hostess. A syrup was made as follows: 
One pint water, 1 cup sugar, juice of 1 
lemon, 2 oranges, 1 glass quince jelly, the 
whole strained, to which add 3 oz preserved 
ginger cut into small bits. This was 
brought to the table in tall glasses. The 
menu was like this: 


Muskmelen salad 
Cheese wafer straws 
Salmon and cucumbers Baked cantaloupe 

Stuffed pickled eggs Cinnamon buns 

Ginger punch 
Watermelon with whipped cream 
Watermelon cake 
Iced coffee 

The cheese straws were tied into bunches 
with narrow green ribbon, and the cocoa 
Was served in sherbet cups with handles. 
To make the iced cocoa take as many 
cups of boiling water as will be needed, 
and to every cup allew 1 teaspoon cocoa, 
Boil for five minutes in a double boiler, 
remove from the fire and sweeten and 
when cold pour in 1 cup cream and beat 
with a Dover beater until very light. Pour 
into cups with plenty of shaved ice. 

Cheese Straws: Mix together 1 cup pas- 
try flour, % cup grated cheese, 4% teaspoon 
baking powder, salt, the yolk of 1 egg, a 
dash of cayenne pepper and enough cold 
water to make a rather thick dough. Roll 
into a very thin sheet, cut into narrow 
strips net more than one inch wide, and 
bake golden brown in a hot oven. 

Salmon and Cucumbers: Drain canned 
salmon from oil, mince fine and mix with 
highly seasoned tomato sauce. Take cu- 
cumbers that have been in cold water for 
several hours, pare and cut thin, lay on 
slices of brown bread and cover the cu- 
cumbers generously with the salmon. 

Muskmelon Salad: Have the melons not 
overripe, cut into halves, remove the seeds 
and soft part, take out the edible portion, 
and fill the empty shells with cold water. 
Cut the melon into dice, and mix with the 
contents of a pint can of pineapple, 1 cup 
mashed bananas and 2 tart oranges which 
have been sliced and quartered. Turn the 
fruit into a large bowl with the syrup from 
the pineapple. Let stand for one hour, 
then pour off the liquor, sweeten to taste, 
and add enough dissolved gelatine to make 
of creamy consistency. Pour over the fruit 
and place in ice chest. When ready to 
serve, fill shells with chilled fruit and put 
on separate plates with a garnish of crisp 
lettuce leaves. 

Baked Cantaloupe: Select sweet, ripe 
cantaloupes, pare and cut into halves, take 
out the seeds and soft part, fill e space 
with finely chopped celery and cold cooked 
beets, stir with them the juice of half a 
lemon and 2 tablespoons vinegar, and sea- 
son with cayenne, salt and a pinch of gin- 
ger. Place the melon halves in a baking 
dish partly filled with water, and bake 
for half an hour. Serve cold the same day 
as cooked. 

Stuffed Pickled Eggs: These were not at 
all like the usual prepared eggs, but much 
more toothseme. Boil 1 doz eggs for half 
an hour, drop in cold water, and let remain 








COLD DISHES 


10 minutes. Remove the shells, cover with 
hot vinegar, add salt, cayenne pepper and 
celery seed, leave until the next day, and 
in the morning cut the eggs in two length- 
wise. Take out the yolks with care, put 
in a bowl, mash fine, and mix with olive 
oil, mustard, lemon juice and finely chepped 
nasturtium pods. Fill the whites with the 
egg combinatien, mass the center of a plat- 
ter with nasturtium blossoms, stand the 
eggs upon them, surround with overlapping 
slices of raw tomatoes, and have the nas- 
turtium leaves about the edge. 

Watermelon Cake: Make a white cake, 
divide the mixture, and in one-half stir red 
instead of white sugar. Turn in a cake tin 
that has a tube in the center, have the red 
portion around the tube, and arrange the 
white about the sides and top. When the 
cake is cold, cover with icing colored 
green with the juice of pounded spinach. 

Cinnamon Buns: Sift 2 cups flour, and 
add 2 cups milk, % cup melted butter, 4 
eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separate- 
ly, 1 cup sugar, % cake compressed yeast, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, a grated nutmeg, salt 
and a pinch of soda, dissolved in warm 
water. Knead well, set to rise, make into 
rather large biscuits and lay in a row in a 
buttered baking pan. Stand in a warm 
place for one hour, make a deep cross on 
each with a knife, bake until light brown, 
and roll in powdered sugar mixed with pul- 
verized cinnamon. 
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| You bgp Care a Button 





if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a 8 nda- 
er button or not. Sip it 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. By 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 


novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, free on re- 
quest. 
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Atestatety cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 

a pox bey Hae FREE. 
Box 690, pan 5 
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A New Rural samen 








—————ONLY 50 CENTS PER VOLUME OR LESS 








and scientific, reliable, helpful, indispensable. 


There is a convincing and 


B= BOOK is written by a high authority and specialist, is both practical 


practical tone about each of these handy books which at once assures the 
reader that he may safely follow the instructions given and expect to 


get profitable results. 


Each volume is beautifully printed in large new type on nice paper, copiously 
illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth and boards, 5x8 inches in size, with 100 to 


160 pages. 


Each volume is sent postpaid for 50 cents or less if so quoted. 





Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Veg- 


etables, from Seed to Harvest. 


By ©. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the va- 
rious types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
russels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is cf of the requitements, 
| = get cultivation and general management per- 
tainin; the entire cabbage group. After this 
My is treated separately and in detail. The 
apter on seed souing 5 is probably the most au- 
thoritative treatise on this subect ever published. 
Insects and fungi attackin: _ & | san of vegetables 
are given due attention. 


ee New Rhubarb Culture. 


oT By. ” % 2. ook forcing and field culture. 
the well-known Michigan 
o Lae o the now famous and ex- 
{ ~~ 4 andatetie new methods of dark forcing and* 
ietd culture. Part gee methods practiced by 
the most experienced market a? greenhouse 
men and erngrimentere in of parts of America, 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. 50 cents. 


we" Gutieetien. 


) ae ® Waugh, professor of horticulture, uni- 
versity of Vermo: treatise on the general 
principles guenion outdoor art; with sundry su 
estions for their “p lication in the commoner pro 

rdeni very paragraph is short, terse 

ving — clearness to the 

ints. In spite of the natural 
abstract 


j principles, the 
e entirely plain even to the 
50 cents, 








experienced reader. 


Hemp. 


By 8. 8. Bo ee. A practical treatise on the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of 
e history and “nature of the hemp plant. The va- 
rious) chapters are devoted to the soil and climate 
fiber, i o the culture of hemp for seed and for 
r irrigating, marestting. retting and machinery 
andling hemp. 50 cents. 


Alfalfa. 
By F. D. Be me i poepetasy Kan: board 


te 

of agricultu: ia, Goes and id feeding — 
The “fa fact that Malte almost an : 
that without ae fielding 3, 4 
and sometimes 5 cu = snuually or % a. 
haps 100 years; and that either green or is 
one of the most nutritious i op ame ol plants a 
makes reliable SB ~—— a upon mn and 
uses of unusual interest. ~~ Le ngiven 
in this volume for every pat of America, by the 
highest authority. 50 cen 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Narvesting, 


Marketing and Market Value. 


By Maurice Si, To How ge begin . a 
8 or roots, soil, 

planting and maintenance of we bets, artifi 
ropagation, manures, en for mar- 
fet and for improvement, preparation tor sale, and 
the profits that may be expected. 3% cents. . 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 


Live Fences. 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on e Pp lanting, 
growth and ae of hedge m4 —_ 
~ Sy ‘how A at eg 4 to treat 
concernin ges; how to plant and ho 
them; and fally concerning windbreaks and 
shelters th includes the whole art of making @ 
elightful home, giving and- 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort. : 

cen 


oats Pork ay 


reserv: storing pork product—from 
vat to NSechen table and dining room, 





We make as 


and Nature Study. 





Orange Judd Company 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACB, NEW YORK 


Publishers and Importers of books pertainin 
ialty of Educational Books in Agriculture, Art, Real 


to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. 
Manual Training 






























































































The Home family start off for their summer 





have a pleasant time en 


vacation, 


route and reach their commodious seaside hotel in safety. 


Some “Great Objections.” 

“Great Objections’’—I would like to have 
the advice of some of the Tablers about get- 
ting married. I am very much in love 
with a good, moral and virtuous man, who 
is capable of making a woman happy. I 
would do anything in the world for him 
that would make him any better or hap- 
pier. But the trouble is, we are cousins, 
and there are great objections on both sides 
by our relatives. And I am constantly re- 
minded of the unhappiness that always 
follows such a union. Now, dear Tablers, 
would you give up your first love (and 
we who have had the experience knew that 
upon our first love we bestow our best 
and truest affections, and that we never 
really love but once in life), and go broken- 
hearted through life, to please the whims 
of other parties who are not concerned in 
the matter at all?—[An Inquirer. 

FLIPPETY-FLOP AND WHIPPETY-WHOP. 

I love to sit and rest 
When it is churning hour, 

And read this paper to improve 
The intellectual power 

I churn and churn and churn away, 
And never think to stop. 

My thoughts are many miles away, 
While the churn goes flippety-flop. 


And this is the way, I trow, 
To employ both body and soul; 
To intellectually grow, 
And keep things under control. 
And if *twere washing day, 
Or churning day, or what not,— 
I'd let my thoughts just soar away, 
While “the world” went whippety-whop. 
MaArRcIA I. BARNARD. 





Making Men Angels—The most impor- 
tant thing now is to take toil easily. When 
the men are taking a noon rest in the 
shade, shut off the fire, cover the table, 
take baby, with an easy chair or ham- 
mock, and go out. While baby rolls on the 
clean grass, read the papers, or a chapter 
in a new book. Just try it and see how 
much easier the rest of the day seems. 
We must all learn to enjoy life every day 
—sandwich in as many pleasant spots as 
we can. Don’t cook too much these hot 
days. Eat your fruit as nature intended, 
drink plenty of milk, and fear not to use 


the cream and eggs. I don’t blame the 
men for this unnatural appetite. Some 
woman tempted them and they ate. But 


don’t be discouraged, for men are very easy 
to learn new ways. Men never inquire 
into the details of housekeeping or cook- 
ing, and if you are cute, my good little 
woman, you can make such delicious dishes 
of fruit and whipped cream, in ever so 
many ways (cool and satisfying) that he 
will forget all the past and believe you the 
best chef in the world. Just try it. and 








see if he doesn’t improve in temper under 
the new regime. For a man is an angel 
or a crank, according to the condition of 
his digestive organs.—[L. 





Circle 87 is still alive. Only one mem- 
ber seems to be asleep, or what means this 
delay between Nos 6 and 8? Our circle can 
boast of something that all circles can’t, 
that is, a marriage and a case of small- 
pox. The circle grows more interesting, 
and many useful hints and helps are 
gleaned from its discourse.—[Secretary of 
Circle 87. 





Are These Boys Right?— 
“Where are the swallows fled?— 
Frozen and dead? 
O doubting heart, 
Far o’er the southern seas 
They dwell in sunny ease, 
And wait the summer breeze, 
To waft them to their northern home 
once more.” 
In my old home in New York, when a new 


barn was built, holes were cut in the ends | 


near the roof and the swallows came and 
went, and no one thought of their doing 
any harm. Now, in far-away Wyoming 
I have a home where the swallows have a 
nest under the eaves and are a great source 
of pleasure to myself and family. Many 
of them have made _ repeated efforts to 
build nests under the eaves of the school- 
house near by, only to have them destroyed 
by boys living in the neighborhood. To 
my protest they tell me that the nests are 
breeding places for bedbugs. I cannot be- 
lieve this is correct, as I lived for 20 years 
where the swallows lived about the barns, 
and I never saw a bedbug in a barn. Who 
is right,—I, or the boys who destroy the 
swallows’ nests?—[Ila W. Coutant. 


ee 


“A Good Design’—I hereby wish to 
thank the national officers of our A ALC 
for the good taste shown in the selection of 
our new badges. The one I received just 
now for 25 cents is simple and small, and 
yet a good design, which I shall be proud 
to wear anywhere, as the emblem of so 
clean and benefiting an organization as our 
circles are proving to be.—[{Sally Muggins. 





Men’s Names—I thought some of the Ta- 
blers would be interested in this item from 
The Woman’s Journal. “A curious fact in 
the history of John Fiske, the illustrious 
American historian and philosopher, is that 
he passed through life under an assumed 
name for some unexplained reason. He was 
the son of Edward Brewster Green and his 
wife, Mary Fiske. In 1852, his father hav- 
ing died, his mother married Hon Edwin 
W. Stoughton, and the boy, Edmund Fiske 
Green, took the name ef John Fiske, his 





AROUND THE TABLE 





maternal grandfather. In view of the pub- 
lic notoriety caused by Lucy Stone’s reten- 
tion of her maiden name after her mar- 
riage, it is worthy of note that three emi- 
nent men, U S Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, 
changed his name from MHopple, Vice- 





Hay-Fever and Asthma Cure—Free. 

Our readers who suffer from Hay-fever 
or Asthma will be glad to know that a posi- 
tive cure has been found for these diseases 
in the Kola Plant, lately discovered in West 
Africa. The cures wrought by this new 
botanic agent are really marvelous. Among 
others the editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, 
of Washington, D. C., Mr. Alfred Lewis, 
testifies that after many years suffering, es- 
pecially in Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant 
completely cured him. He was so bad that 
he could not lie down night or day for fear 
of choking. Mr. Wm. Kuhler, Sr., and son, 
of Warrentown, Mo., Mr. C. E. Cole, Oradell, 
N. J., Miss Mary Troy, Whitechurch, On- 
tario, Canada, suffered for years with Hay- 
fever and Asthma but were completely cured. 
Rev. John L. Moore, Alice, S.-C.; Mr. Frank 
C. Newall, Market National Bank, Boston, 
and many others give similar testimony of 
their cure of Hay-fever and Asthma, after 
five to twenty years suffering, by this wonder- 
ful new remedy. If you are a sufferer we ad- 
vise you to send to the Kola Importing Com- 
pany, No. 1164 Broadway, New York City, 
who to prove the wonderful power of the 
Kola Plant, will send every reader of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST who needs it a Large 
Case by mail entirely free. Hay-fever sufferers 
should send at once, so as to obtain the effects 
before the season of the attacks. It costs you 
nothing, and you should surely send for it. 








“It’s allin the lIens’’ 





KORONA 
CAMERAS 


for 1901 


embody a number of improvements that not 
only signify our desire to keep abreast of 
the times, but also advance the Korona to a 
position that places it beyond competition. 
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Send for 1901 Catalogue. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Mention 
28 JACKSON BOULEVARD thie journal 











“SUPPOSE |! DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more: We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money 
producing power is waning. Get our free 
booklet, «The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








921-923-925 Chestnut St. PHILADE LPHIA 











o aranteed; write to-day for 
free klet giving full fenlars. 


BYRON FIELD & ©O., Dept. B-T, 182 State Chicago 



























MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


_ President Henry Wilson was originally Col- 
bath, and the late Henry Villard was orig- 
inally Hilgard. If men may change their 
names, why may not a woman retain her 
own ?’’—[Fedalma, 





ADVICE FROM UNCLE JOHN, 
You folks in the city, with its noise an’ 
glare ari’ heat, 
Ort to hev a trip. I’d like to take ye 
Ont ov all yer sharps an’ flats, an’ see if ye 
cud be 
A little mite like nature meant to make ye. 


Out here in the country, naow, there’s fishin’ 
great an’ good, 
"N’ posies by the bushel, sweet to see; 
There’s buttermilk to swim in, an’ there’s 
skeeters in the wood,— 
There’s ever’ single thing thet ort to be, 


Pervided fer man’s comfert, ef he’d only leave 


the taown, 
’"N’ had the sence to come where life’s a 
treasure: 
Out here in the country, where the day comes 
driftin’ daown,— 
A joy, a bliss, a season made fer pleasure. 


ESPERANCE. 





“Keep Up Your Circles’—In my posi- 
tion as treasurer of A A L C, I have re- 
ceived many encouraging letters from mem- 
bers, and I find that as a class we have 
as good a set of members as can be found 
in any order or club. The one great draw- 
back in our circles is the withdrawing of 
members. This is owing to lack of interest, 
partly occasioned by the hot weather. Keep 
up your circles by making your letters as 
interesting as is possible under these con- 
ditions. A good way to do would be for us 
to write down items of interest in our 
leisure moments and have them ready to 
add to the letter when the budget arrives. 
We all like to read interesting letters and 
we should try to write such. Most of our 
circles have excellent mottoes and it 
should be the desire of all to live up to 
them. Let circles belonging to the A ALC 
exchange letters with each other.—[Uncle 
Will (William K. Vreeland, Belews Creek, 
Mo). 





Hats for Horses—Customs do change. 
The ladies go hatless, while the horses 
are beginning to wear hats. One can buy 
some very natty hats for their horses, made 
of good, firm straw, with open work crowns 
which let the cool breezes through. The 
hats are tied on with red ribbons under 
the heads. The wearing of these hats is 
the humanitarian’s way of making horses 
comfortable, and protecting them from the 
hot sun. Farm horses, out in the field all 
day, need them as much as the city dray 
horses do on those heated pavements.— 
[Auntie. 





The New Monster—So the monster is 


dead. I am sorry to hear it, for I had 
fallen in love with that animal, and fed 
him well so that he would not tease the 
editors of this journal. I hope the new 
being without any ears (how can he hear?) 
will prove as lovable as the old monster. 
I would suggest “Dragon” for a name; 
or “Cupid’ might be more desirabie to 
express his character.—[Auntie. 


Four-Mooned Jupiter!—Decatur asks, 
“How far is Jupiter from the sun, and how 
long does it take for it to make a revolu- 
tion round the sun?” etc. Now in giving 
distances between planets, we must always 
bear in mind that, as the orbits are ellipti- 
eal, the planets are sometimes nearer to 
the sun than at other times. The mean 
distance of Jupiter from the sun is 475,693,- 
600 miles, and the time of revolution around 
the sun is 4332 days, 14 hours and two 
minutes, or nearly 12 of our years, with a 
velocity 80 times as great as that of a 
cannon ball, and it turns on its axis in less 
than 10 hours. Jupiter stands nearly up- 
right in its orbit, having an inclination of 
only three degrees. There is very little 
change in its seasons throughout the year. 
The polar day is six years long, also the 
night, and it is there perpetual winter, 
while at the temperate zone it is continual 
spring. Owing to its very rapid motion, 
it is flattened at the poles, so that its polar 
diameter, compared with its equatorial di- 
ameter, is 16 to 17. Owing to its deviation 
of its orbit from a circle, the planet is 
46,000,000 miles nearer the sun at perihelion 
than at aphelion. Thus you’ will see it 
would be impossible to give a definite an- 
swer to your question, unless you give the 
time of the year. Jupiter is the largest 
planet, being 85,390 miles in diameter at the 
equator, or nearly 1400 times the size of the 





earth. Besides the changing features of 
Jupiter, it has four moons that revolve 
around it at different distances and posi- 
tions. Jupiter’s greatest distance from the 
earth is 567,123,000 miles, and the nearest it 
ever gets is 384,263,000 miles. Now some 
one please give us a description of Saturn, 
and tell us how much heavier our earth is 
than it would be if wholly composed of 
water.—[Vermont Greenhorn. 





Rice—-Ollie McClain, perhaps you would 
like rice cooked this way. Take % cup rice, 
boiled in just enough water to cover it, 1 
cup milk, a little salt and 1 egg, beaten 
light. When the rice is nearly done, turn 
off the water, add the milk and simmer, 
taking care it does not scorch, until the 
milk boils up well. Salt and beat in the 
egg. Eat warm with cream, sugar and 
nutmeg.—[Lady Woodsum. 





Fruit Punch—Here is the recipe for 
punch that was served at a June wed- 
ding. The quantity can be made more or 
less, as one pleases. To the juice of 4 doz 
lemons add the extracted juice of 4 qts 
strawberries, 1 bottle wild cherry, and % 
tumbler lime water (some prefer to leave 
this out). Pour in cold water until the right 
flavor is obtained, sweeten with sugar, and 
put in a chunk of ice to keep it cold. In 
serving it fill a punc&R bow! with the liquid 
and set the bowl, with small glasses, on a 
tea table. Let a young lady preside over it, 
and dish it out with a silver ladle.—[E. B. 





Dear sir, why not name the new mon- 
ster the ‘Inferno’ or the ‘Beast’ ?—[An- 
other Editor, Massachusetts, 

I wish I knew how to make good, fiard 
soap, such as we buy at stores. I would 
also like to know how to convert all milk 
(sweet or sour) into butter that is fit to 
eat and not unhealthful. I have heard this 
can be done, and if so, I would like to 
know about it.—[M. H. G. 

Will some kind reader give me a recipe 
for rolled oat bread? I have hunted every 
cookbook through, and can find nothing of 
the kind.—[A. C. 

To Destroy Ants: Half a pound of flour 
of brimstone and four ounces of potash, 
placed over the fire in an iron or earthen 
pan until dissolved and united, then beat- 
en into powder, and a little of it infused 
in water. Wherever this is sprinkled the 
ants will die or leave the place. 

To Clean Bottles: Cut a raw potato into 
small pieces, and put them into the bottle 
with 1 tablespoon salt and 2 tablespoons 


water. Shake well together until every 
mark is removed. 
To Remove Sunburn: A little lemon 


juice put into a cup of milk, and then the 
face washed with the milk, is a complete 
remedy for sunburn. 

To Remove Tar from Cloth: Rub the 
cloth well with turpentine and every trace 
of tar will be removed. 

To Remove Berry Stains from Paper: 
Hold a lighted brimstone match close to 
them, and the fumes remove the stains. 

To Cure Heartburn: Eat a small piece of 
raw carrot; it will give certain relief. Don’t 
laugh at its simplicty, but try it. 

Cement for Jars: One-third yellow bees- 
wax and two-thirds finely powdered rosin; 
put together into a clean saucepan and set 
near the fire to melt slowly. When all is 
melted remove from the fire and stir in 
finely powdered red brick dust until the 
mixture becomes the consistency of sealing 
wax; then dip the corked jars in twice. 

Sinnntnaegeiaien” 

Mrs Goodsoul (answering ring): ‘‘What 
is it, little girl?” Mary: ‘Please, ma’am, 
we've lost our kitty. She left yesterday, 
and we’re hunting for her. We want to 
know if you have seen a cat by the name 
of Minerva go by your house.” 





Cook: “The Irish stew has_ burned.” 
Restaurant proprietor: ‘“‘Well, put some 
spice in it, and add ‘A la Francaise’ to its 
name on the menu.” 





Elderly Lady: ‘Was that your sister I 
saw you with yesterday, Johnny?” Johnny 
(aged six): ‘Do I look like a fellow who’d 
svaste his time on sisters?” 


Waterman (shaking his fountain pen): 
“You have no idea how easily these pens 
run!” His Neighbor (applying a blotter to 
his trousers): “Oh, I have an inkling!” 
“Oh, I have an inkling!” 
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“Pleasant Dreams” 


Cries the young maid to her mother, as 
she retires to rest. The mother smiles, 
but sighs. She knows that the pains 
that rack her will not stop for darkness, 
and that if she 
sleeps her dreams 
will only be echoes 
of the sufferings 
of the day. ~ 

Why not sleep 
soundly and rise 
refreshed at morn- 
ing, with strength 
and courage for 
the day’s duties? 
Weak, nervous 
women, sufferers 
from _ backache, 
bearing-down 
pains, and other 
womanly ail- 
ments, have found | 
a perfect cure in f 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion. It heals the 
womanly diseases 
which cause the 
pains and nervousness, It makes weak 
women strong and sick women well. 

"I deem it my duty to express my heartfelt 
—— for having been the means, under 

rovidence, of restoring me to health,” writes 
Mrs. B. H. Munn, of Springhill, Leon Co., Fla. 
“For nearly two years I suffered from female 
weakness so I could not stand on my feet an 
length of time; could scarcely walk at all. 
Appetite was much impaired; I had bearing- 
down sensations; can’t express how badly I 
did feel. Had tried several kinds of medicine 
which did me little or mo good. At last decided 
to try Dr, Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I had 
not taken all of two bottles before I saw it was 
benefiting me, so I continued to take it until I 
had taken seven bottles, when I felt entirely 
cured. Did not feel a touch of my old com- 
plaint. It has beem over a year since I took 
yout medieine, and I can truthfully say that 
my health has been better for the last year than 
it had been for four years previously. 

“You may publish this as a testimonial.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 2I one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing only. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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World Mfg. Co., 6 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati. O. 


AVE 15 to 75 PER CENT 
all drugs, medicines, home remedies, extracts. paints, 


ob 7 

olls, veterinary r dies. etc., lecting them from our 
Large Drug Book. Contains 15,000 | articles. Book only 10o— 
refunded from first order. ‘**The Mail Order Drug House 
in the World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO.,Dept. A Chieago,Ill. 


AN 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, pleas- 
ant, and profitable business which will bring in returns of 


$30 monts 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BisHorp JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The ver 
name sells the book. Free particulars sent to all 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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BATTENBERG YOKE 


BUSY FINGERS 





This handsome front yoke was designed expressly for our readers by Mrs H. L. 


Miller and matches the collar and cuff design, published Jan 19, 1901. 


The pattern 


can be duplicated for a back yoke by decreasing the depth and hollowing out the 


neck less. 
should be used. 


Imitation Torchon Lace. 
w.ka 





For a lace-like effect no crochet pattern 
can excel this design and careful launder- 
ing improves it. A fine steel hook and No 
70 crochet thread are required. 

Ch 45, turn, 

Ist row—D ec in 5th st of ch, ch 5, skip 
3 ch, s c in next, ch 5, skip 3 ch, dc in 





IMITATION TORCHON LACE. 


next, * ch 1, skip 1 ch, dc in next, * re- 
peat twice, ch 5, skip 3 ch, s c in next, ch 
5, skip 3 ch, 4 tr in next 4 ch, ch 5, skip 
3 ch, s c in next, ch 5, skip 3 ch, dec 
in next, * ch 1, skip 1 ch, dc in next, * 
repeat 4 times, turn. 

2d row—Hereafter in the directions the 
1 ch between d cs will not be mentioned. 
Ch 7, 3 de in Ist space, d c in each of 
next 3 spaces, ch 5, s c in center of ch 5 
of ist row, ch 5, s c in ch 5, ch 5, sc 
in next ch 5, ch 5, 2 de under next 
ch 5, d ec in each of next 3 spaces, 4 
ch, d c in top of dc of Ist row, chl1, dec 
in ch 5, turn. 

3d row—Ch 5, d ec in 
center of ch 4, ch 4, 
dc in each of next 3 


dec, ch 4, s c in 
2 dc in 1st space, 
spaces, 2 d c under 
ch 5, ch 5, s ec in ch 5, ch 5, 4 tr under 
next ch 5, ch 5, s ec in ch 5 of 2d row, 
ch 5, d c in 2d space, dc in each of next 
3 spaces, 2 d ec under ch 7, turn. 

4th row—Ch 7, 3 dc in 1st space, dc in 
each of next 3 spaces, * ch 5, s c in ch 
5, * repeat twice, ch 5, 2 d ec under ch 
5, d ec in each of next 6 spaces, 4 ch, dc 
in dc, ch 1, d ec in ch 5, turn. 

5th row—D ce in dec, ch 4, s ec in ch 
4, ch 4, 2 d c in Ist space, d ec in ‘each 
of next 6, 2 d c under ch 5, ch 5, ch 5, 
Ss c in ch 5, ch 5, 4 tr under ch 5, ch 5, 
s c in ch 5, ch 5, d ec in 2d space, dc 
in each of next 3, 2 d c under ch 7; turn. 

6th row—Ch 7, 3 d - in Ist space, dc in 
each of next 3, * ch 5, s c in ch 5, * 3 times, 
ch 5, 2 d ¢ under ch 5, d c in each of next 
9 spaces, finish like 2d row. 


The finest of Battenberg or point 
One ball of thread and 5% yards of braid will be required. 





lace braid and No 8:00 lace thread 


7th row—Like 3d row to list ch 5, 2d 
e under this, ch 5, s c in ch 5, ch 5, 4 
tr under ch 5, ch 5, s c in ch 5, ch 5, 
dc in 2d space, d cin each of next 3, 
2 dec under ch 7, turn. 

8th row—Ch 6, dc in 2d space, dc in 
each of next 3, 2 d ec under ch 5, * ch 5, 
s c in ch 5, * 3 times, ch 5, dc in 2d 
space, dc in each of next 10, finish like 
2d row. 

9th row—Like 3d to ist space, 2 dc in 
this, d c in each of next 8, ch 5, 8 c in 
ch 5, ch 5, 4 tr under ch 5, ch 5, s c in 
ch 5, ch 5, 2 d ec under ch 5, d c in each 
of next 4, turn. 

10th row—Like 8th with only 8 dc in 
upper part of pattern. 

llth row—Like 9th with only 7 dc in 
upper part. 

12th row—Like 10th, with 5 d c in upper 
part. 

13th row—Like llth, with 4 d c in upper 
part. Repeat from 2d row. After complet- 
ing length desired fill all ch 7’s and ch 
6’s on the edge with sc, with 2s cin spaces 
between. 





Sunshine Quilt Pattern. 


MARIE A, BARBER. 





The sample is 10 in square. Make four 
blocks 1 in smaller. It is a matter of con- 


venience and taste to Have the “rays” of 
widths. 


unequal The disk may be made 





of four sections of the same color, or in 
eight sections, choosing colors in striking 
contrast to the rays. Stitch together the 
four squares. The whole should be set to- 
gether with stripes of blue. 





Cookies—One cup sour cream, 1 cup but- 
ter, 2 cups sugar, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 
flour, and flavoring to taste.—[Grace Irene 
Chapin. 
























AN ACTUAL FACT! 


$3.00 


For a practical and efficient | 
Traveling Soda Fountain 










Including syrups, mineral water, tablets and 
little tanks of carbonic acid gas. 


parklets 


is its name, the carbonation of all drinks its 
purpose,—water, milk, cold tea, lemonade, 
etc., also SUPERIOR SODA WATER at 


ONE CENT A GLASS 


As easily carried as a 
camera and weighing 
but little more, it is so 
simple in operation that 


A CHILD CAN DO IT: 


Fill the bottle, insert a 
capsule in the top, screw 
down the cap,shake well. 


$3.00 


Special Offer No. 3 


Regular Price $5.00 


Only additional expense ts the 
expressage 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
2 Boxes tixt Sparklets 
1 Bottie Cit of Magnesia Tablet: 
1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
1 Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 
1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 

1 Bottle Raspberry Syrur 
1 Bottle Root Beer Syru 
1 Bottle Ginger Ale Syrtp 
1 Bottie Vanilla Syrup 

Every item perfect as care 

and money can make it. 



















A valuable guide tothe preparation of drinks, | 
regular price 25c, will be sent FREE to all 
who MENTION THIS PAPER. Send 
name and address for “* 1901 Delicious Drinks.” 


Useful Always! 
Invaluable Now !! 


SPARKLETS 


Are just what is needed by the tourist for 
business or pleasure, for the city dweller or 
the farmer. 


Pure, Money-Saving and Healthful 


Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 
Dept. A. A. 3 Madison Ave., N, Y. 


































Parents and Children Members. 


LEONA JAMES, 





We live in a rural district, a few miles 
from N, a prosperous town of about 2500 
inhabitants—the county seat of our county. 
Moving from the city with its church, free 
library, lectures and other literary and 
social advantages, we felt keenly the social 
ostracism existing in the community. A 
schoolhouse where distriet school was held 
seven or eight months in the year, with the 
annual school meeting, or occasionally a 
funeral, constituted the only means of 
carrying on any social life in the neighbor- 
hood until a few months ago, when the 
literary and debating society was or- 
ganized. 

Standard parliamentary rules were adopt- 
ed as our guide. A constitution and by- 
laws were drawn up and adopted, and 
officers elected. The meetings are held in the 
schoolHiouse each Friday evening, the time 
before recess being taken up with, vocal and 
instrumental music, recitations, dialogs, 
etc, the school children being the perform- 
ers mostly. After recess, the weekly paper 
is read, new editors being appointed each 
week, thus giving scope for the display of 
wit or wisdom of different. ones. 

The debate is also after recess, different 
leaders being chosen each week. Such 
questions as the folowing have been de- 
bated: The advantages of country over city 
life, Indian’s rights as compared to the 
white man’s rights, the womian’s suffrage 
question, invention versus discovery, etc. 
‘As a most cordial welcome_is extended to 
all, many parents who are not members at- 
tend. Their presence acts as an inspira- 
tion to the children to do their best. Usual- 
ly the older ones take part in the debates, 
Several are retired school teachers, and 
these find pleasure in culling from mem- 
ory’s somewhat dormant store, and the de- 
bates are-generally of a-character which 
would be a credit to any society. 

3esides the intellectual gain, these meet- 
ings have enabled us to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. Many new ties 
of friendship have been formed, and a more 
social and friendly feeling exists in the 
community. Other school districts, seeing 
the interest taken and the advantage 
gained by this society, have organized simi- 
lar societies. 

— 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8375—Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist,.32, 34, 36, 38, 8404—- Misses’ and 
40, 42 and 44-inch Children’s Guimpes, 
bust. with Bishop Sleeves. 








8374—Ladies’ Wrap- 
per with Sailor Col- 
lar. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 8373—Girl’s Dress. 
42 and 44-inch bust. 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





“It Seems as Though my 
back Would Break.” 





Is it not true? Women suffer, feel the very life crushed out of them; 
grow old before their time. Each morning wake up determined to do 80 ; 
much before the day ends, and yet— 

Before the morning is very old the dreadful BACKACHE attacks 
them, the brave spirit sinks back in affright; no matter how-hard they - 
struggle, the “clutch” is upon them and they fall upon the couch crying: 

“ Why should I suffer so? What can I do?” 

The answer is ready, your cry has been heard, and a woman is able 
to restore you to health and happiness. 

Backache is only a symptom of more fatal trouble—heed its warning 
in time. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will stop your tor- 
ture and restore your courage. Your pains come from unnatural men- 
struation or some derangement of the womb. Let those who are suffering 





read Mrs. Morton’s letter and be guided by her experience. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO WOMEN. 


‘‘Dzar Mrs. PINKHAM :—I have been so delighted 
with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound , 
I thought I would write and thank you. My system 
was entirely run down. I suffered with terrible back- 
ache in the small of my back and could Hardly stand 
upright; was more tired in the morning than on retiring 
at night. I had noappetite. Since taking your Com- 
pound I have gained fifteen pounds, and am gaining 
every week. My appetite has improved, have no back- 
ache, and I look better than I ever looked before. 

**T shall recommend it to all my friends, as it cer- 
tainly is a wonderful medicine.”—Mrs. E. F. Morton, 
826 York Street, Cincinnati, O. 














When a medicine has been successful in restoring to health 
more than a million women, you cannot well say, without 
trying it, “I do not believe it will help me.” If you are ill, 
don’t hesitate to get a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound at once, and write Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., for 
special advice—it is free. 








which will be paid to any person who can show that the above 
testimonial is not genuine, or was pulished before obtaining the 
writer’s special permission.—LypD1a E: 


Owing to the fact that some skeptical 
people have from time to time questioned 
the genuineness of the testimonial letters 

2 3 _ We are constantly publishing, we have 
. deposited with the National City Bank, of Lynn, Mass., $5,000, 


Pinkuam Mepicing Co, 














ADVERTISEMENTS 









Less Than Dealers Pay 


This is a sample of our Furniture prices. Here is a Couch which the 
factory sells to your dealer at about $8.00. Your dealer’s price to you will 
not be less than $10.00 or $12.00 for a couch of equal grade. 


















Order No. R29. 
Price, $27.25 


State color of plush preterred. 











An unusually large, Juxurious couch, made of selected oak, or, if The frame is massive and substantial, the workmanship first-class, 
preferred, in mahogany finish, handsomely carved throughout and _ the appearance neat and artistic—a good, serviceable couch at the 
supported by massive carved claw feet. It has six rows of deep hand- lowest price ever offered; Size 30 inches wide, 78 inches long. 
made tufts, fastened with the celebrated steel tufting buttons which Weight 100 pounds. 
cannot pull off or pull through the cover. We do not care to ship goods unless freight charges are guaran- 
It is well filled and contains the best grade of steel springs turned teed. If you do not wish to send the ful] amount, $7.25, send us £1.00 to 
from special high-carbon wire, over which is placed heavy duck canvas _—_ show good faith, and we will do therest. If you really think that you 
instead of the burlap commonly used, the best grade -of figured velour Gught not to take even this risk, write us and say that you prefer to 
have the couch shipped C. O. D. and that you will pay the full amount 
upon arrival and examination. 


We want to be reasonable from every point of view. It may be 
returned at our expense if not satisfactory. Send us your order now; 
do not wait. Order Vo. #29. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., a’ srifiton Stree: Chicago 









plush in all the staple colors being used for upholstering. 


From a sanitary point of view the open bottom presents a special 
feature. It allows good ventilation and a free circulation of air, which 
is disastrous to moths and germs. 


















tetas 
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Compelled to Build. 





Our new two-story factory will ‘enable us to produce @® 
miles of the Frost Fence per day.. Send for eatalogues 
describing the Frost Fence, which contains more weight 
and twice thé strength of the best woven wire fence on 


the market. 
The Frost Wire Fence Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 





(Patent applied for.) 


Sent on trial. Test it in your own field. If it 
does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. 


We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
orders. One who has a good team and can and will spend time enough 
between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the township who 
grows five acres or more. We Pay Liberal Cash Commission. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 


Please mention box number. 


We carry a complete stock all kinds of 
RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sates,“ Write for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No,25 on 
Hardware, Pi Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Dey Goods, Clothing, etc., ete. 
2 








R 
PRIGES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 








Chicago House Wrecking Co. -35:5 & Jrop 5. 


. = — 
Prose Answering Adwertisements.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that they 








saw the advertisement in this journal. Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





